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POWCO BRAND cotton concentrates 


ALLETHRIN 


CHI RDANE 


PYRETHRUM & PYRIN 


PIPERONYL BUTORIC 


ROTENONE 
SABADILLA 


TOXAPHENE 


fumG PO wte.. tra 


LOOK TO 


POWELL...FOR 


POWCO BRAND Cotton Concentrates, both liquid and dust, 
offer you three important benefits:—ease in mixing—less 
inventory problems—assured standarized quality. 


Both liquid and dust Cotton Concentrates provide the cor- 
rect proportion of gamma isomer BHC and DDT. 9-15 Dust 
Concentrate is easily cut back to standard 3-5 formulations. 
9-15 Liquid Concentrate requires no processing—can be 
shipped under your label. 


For your cotton needs ... look to Powell! 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Soles Offices: Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Chicago + Huntsville - Fort Worth - Denver - Son Francisco 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the 


CONSISTENT, 


TROUBLE-FREE QUALITY 
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Why is 


Attacia 


Third of a series designed to tell 
the story of the pesticide indus- 


try’s leading carrier and diluent. 


The answer to obtaining fullest 
“cooperation” between the solid 
toxicants you process into dust 
bases or wettable powders and the 
grinding equipment you use to do 
the job can be expressed in one 
word—Attaclay. That goes for 
DDT, BHC, lindane, and solid 
forms of dieldrin ...and for all 
types of reduction mills: hammer, 
attrition, roller, fluid energy. 


Why? Because Attaclay has the 
edge in sorptive capacity needed 
to improve grinding rate. Its 


ATTAPULGUS 


for 


primar 


grinding ? 


it increases grinding production 


eae. & 


ultra-fine, divided, free-flowing 
particles mean you need exert only 
minimum grinding effort. It is a 
highly effective parting agent and 
grinding aid. And, aside from 
speeding up individual batches, 
Attaclay keeps downtime for 
“clean-out” at a rock-bottom 
minimum. 


Attaclay’s right there to protect 
you at other points, too. In the pre- 
mix step, its high sorptivity easily 
handles any residual liquid which 
might be present in the technical 


CLAY 


chemical. Or, in the case of liquid 
toxicants, Attaclay cuts cycle times 
in the attrition milling or grinding 
steps following impregnation. 


So here's a suggestion that should 
fit hand-in-glove with your 1952 
production plans: whether the 
load factor is light, normal, or 
“chips down” when the rush is on, 
you can rely on Attaclay to help 
you get the most of a fine product 
from your plant. Write today — 
we're ready with prompt service. 


COMPANY 


Dept. P, 210 West Washington Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 


7 


JUST OFF PRESS—the second booklet in a newly-inavgurated series called Attaclay * 


A brief note will bring your copy, and future Digests as published. 
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MEAT AND MILK 


Greater utility of the less productive 


land is the objective of the Green Pastures 


movement. 


The value of the Green Pastures Pro- 
gram is its contribution toward the pro- 
duction of more meat and more milk, at 


lower cost. 


To achieve the goal of more and more 


productive acreage, P.C.A. pledges full 


cooperation with all interested agencies. 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE . . . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ili. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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AGRICULTURAL THIS MONTH'S COVER: 


With more and more herbicides being 
CHEMICALS used for brush control as well as weed 

control in crops, the toxicity hazard of 
these materiais is a matter of increasing 
importance. (Read article. “Toxicity of 
Herbicides”, page 42. this issue)—Photo 
by Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent. Ohio. 
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Lore’s where sales are sown | 


economy, plus ease and safety of use. 

Yes, and here’s where sales are sown! When 
the benefits of the Naugatuck chemicals developed 
here eventually reach the grower, they also reach 
the supplier and distributor in the form of new 


Here’s where Naugatuck chemicals begin—where 
Spergon®, Phygon® and Aramite* first showed 
signs of becoming the nationally famous products 
they are today. 

Here’s where Naugatuck Chemical’s seed pro- 
tectants, spray fungicides and insecticides of 
tomorrow must meet the tests of effectiveness, 


sales and new profits. *U. S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY @ 


Naugatuck Chemical Division - Naugatuck, Connecticut 


manufacturers of seed protectants _Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, 


Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DOT, Thiram Naugets — fungicides 


Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL — insecticides — Synkior-48-E, 


Synkior-50-W fungicide insecticides —Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust miticides — Aramite. 
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History repeats itself ... grasshoppers will 
be stopped dead by Aldrin this year as they were 
last. Growers, formulators and dealers alike see 
the green of abundance when Aldrin is used for 
control of these destructive and all but universal 
pests of agriculture. 

USDA- recommended at only 2 ounces of the 
chemical to the acre, headline news when an- 
nounced, Aldrin is still the best news for all those 


concerned with ’hopper control; Aldrin, properly 


applied, gives just about perfect crop protection at 
lowest cost per acre. 

To make 1952 a banner year for insecticide 
sales, formulate Aldrin for this big and depend- 
able market. 

Write us for complete information about 
Aldrin for grasshopper control and about Aldrin 


and Dieldrin for control of cotton pests and public 


health insects. 


Aldrin and Dieldrin i, the United States, 


Shell Chemical Corporation, New York Ci _ exclusive distriputers of wabormuleted 
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means MORE PROFIT 


Yes, we’re “selling dollars wholesale” — and you 
do the same when you offer your customers 
Colorado .44’s line of 160 specialized insecti- 
cides and weedicides. Get a line on this more 
economical, more specialized 


quality line — write, wire 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF COLORADO 
Box 777, Denver, Colorado — Phone AComa 5895 


- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Here's oc versatile, fast 
moving item which wil! sell 
becouse of its effective ac- 
tion against boll weevils, 
grosshoppers, locusts and 
many other pests. Colorado 
44 Aldrin feotures quick 
action, low-dosoge, eose of 
use, and economy 


Weeds thot rob crops of 
moisture, sunlight and vital 
minerols ore alwoys a 
problem to formers. How- 
ever, with Colorado .44 
2, 4-D ester and amines in 
many economical formula- 
tions, weed ond brush con- 
trol con be achieved ot a 
minimum of cost and labor. 
it will be of great benefit 
to you, becouse it's of 
greot benefit to the farmer. 


For effective contro! of 
mites, lice, flies and fleas 
on livestock, recommend 
Colorado .44 Lindone. Cus- 
tomers will oppreciote the 
outstonding results of Lin- 
done in controlling live 
stock pests. Lindone is also 
formulated to destroy mony 
other agricultural insect 
pests — including grosshop- 
pers and onts. 


For better, more economi 
col control of a wider va- 
riety of agricultural pests, 
we suggest Colorado .44 
Toxaphene. Colorado .44 
Toxaphene is particularly 
potent when used against 
grasshoppers, alfalfo wee 
vils, army worms, cut 
worms, lygus bugs, aphids 
ond a variety of cotton 
pests. 


Sell widely-used Colorado 
44 DDT to formers ond 
weotch your 


effective control 

alfalfa weevil, 

ond many other destructive 
insect pests. It is porticu 
larly profitable in the corn 
belt, for Colorado 44 DDT 
effectively controls the mo- 
jor pest of the corn crop. 


Colbraded4 


ae 
[CHLORDANE 


By stocking up on Colorodo 
44 Chiordone, you insure 
having on hond o quick 
end permonent knockout 
for all wheot insects. It's 
easy to sell consumers on 
the idea thot crop losses 
con be eradicated by Colo 
rodo 44's triple killing ac 
tion, which kills three 


lf you're in the morket for 
@ profitable item for effec- 
tive cotton and livestock 
control, don't overt 

Colorode .44 BHC. Show 
the farmers how they, too, 
con reop greoter benefit 
through Coloredo .44 BHC. 


To stop livestock weight 
losses resulting from ticks, 
lice ond flies, recommend 
Colorado 44 Livestock 
Sproy to your customers 
it's the best solution for 
adding pounds to your cot 
tle and other livestock, be 
couse it eliminates the 
ennoyonce of weight re 
ducing pests. Colorado 44 
livestock Spray is also 
highly effectual as residual 
control in and cround 
borns 


pe 


Chadeag | 


Coloredo 44 Grub Dust 
gives almost 100% protec- 
tion against cattle grubs 
ond lice, thus reducing live- 
stock weight losses. Can be 
used os o dust, sproy or 
dip. Just add o 72 Ib. 
pack of Colorado .44 Grub 
Dust to each 100 Ibs. of 
woter—it kills cattle pests 
fast! Profits come naturally. 


Profit-eating livestock pests 
die fast when Colorado .44 
Dairy ay is used. This 
powerful insect killer will 
not herm cottle or humons 
if used as directed. It's o 
fost seller, and is fully op- 
proved by f 

use on dairy cattle. Non- 
toxic, non-injurious to live- 


stock, ltry ond worm 
bteaded entmals. 


Recommend Colorado .44 
Parathion. This versatile 
insect killer destroys the 
green b in wheot and 
oll smoll grains. Corry 
Colorado .44 Parathion and 
make your profits and the 
former's income quent 
Also unusually effective 
agoinst aphids, army worm 
ond many other destructive 
insects. 


Colorodo 44 2,4,5-T helps 
formers moke o better hor 
vest faster, eosier and at 
less cost. This meons more 
grote and more good will 
‘ior dealers, for Colorado 
44 245-7 is on effective 
weed and brush killer 
STOCK! DISPLAY! SELi! 
Colorado .44 2,4,5-T. 


Plus 148 Other Agricultural Chemicals 


The complete 160 Colorado .44 products offer you a more varied 
line than you'll ever require. Our technical service department will 
give you detailed information on any specific need. Inquire today! 
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There is no substitute 
for kraft! 


rPiren ie 
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FOR MAXIMUM COVERAGE WITH MINIMUM WASTE 
use CONTINENTAL CLAY as your CARRIER 


With Continental Clay as your carrier, you can insure 
the effectiveness of both your high bulk dusts and wet- 
table concentrates. 

Continental is an economical, top quality clay that gives 
greater acre coverage. Its unusually fine particle size is 
only 0.8 micron by air permeation. 

WETTABLE CONCENTRATES 

Continental Clay wets as readily as any carrier tested in 
the Vanderbilt Laboratory. Highly compatible, Continental 
is safe to use with all types of toxicants. Continental gives 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 


Specialties Department 
230 Park Avenue g New York 17, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


finely dispersed suspensions that are completely free from 
any agglomeration. 


HIGH BULK DUSTS 

Continental Clay is uniform to assure even distribution of 
the toxicants. Only 0.75% is retained on a 200 mesh 
screen. Its compatibility insures full effectiveness of the 
toxicant. Its high bulk gives increased absorptiveness and 
excellent flowability to finished dusts. 


Don't gamble when formulating dusts or sprays. Use Con- 
tinental Clay — always in adequate supply. 


(-) Please send technical information on 
CONTINENTAL CLAY. 


() Please send sample of CONTINENTAL CLAY. 
NAME 


( Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 
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LINDANE is a new product of DIAMOND ALKALI’s subsidiary, 
Kouker Cuemicat Works, INc., specializing in organic 
chemicals for agriculture and industry, Write today for 
prices and specifications on LINDANE to 


KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


80 LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


aN 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS 


LINDANE, the effective multi-purpose insecticide 
containing 99°; gamma isomer of benzene hexa- 
chloride is now available in commercial quantities. 
LINDANE, together with KOLKER high gamma BHC 
technical, now offer manufacturers basic BHC 
materials easily handled and readily formulated 


into high-quality finished insecticides. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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| ‘THESE BASIC 
_ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


100% Technical 


\ Wettable Powde 
D DT Mea ro poh cea Products of DIAMOND ALKALI's subsidiary, 
Emulsifiable Solutions KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS, specializing in 


, x : organic chemicals for agriculture and 
Lindane (99°; gamma isomer) 


BHC Technical grade (36% gamma) industry. 


12% gamma concentrates 


Order from 
| Butyl Ester KOLKER CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
Isopropyl Ester 80 LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5S, NEW JERSEY 
’ . } Ester and Amine Salt Solutions Telephone MArket 2-6838 
Low-volatile Esters 
oN 
y] 4 5 T \ Isopropyl and Butyl Esters DIAMOND 
y ty VE ) Low-volatile Esters 


CHEMICALS 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
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ith Gas Scrubbing Ff. fficiency 
AT LOW CosT! 


fa Chemico bulletin contains 
factual information on the two 
types of Chemico P-A Gas Scrubbers. 
Both scrubbers offer high collec- 


tion efficiency at low cost. Both are 


ee BE Si eee | 


now being successfully used in a 
wide range of industries. 

The bulletin gives performance data 
on the P-A Venturi Scrubber that 
effectively and economically removes 
sub-micron dusts, fumes and mists 
from industrial gases, and the 

P-A Cyclonic Scrubber for the 
removal of micron-size dusts from gas 
streams. If you have a gas scrubbing 
problem, write us detailing your 


specific requirements. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
CABLES > CHEMICONST, NEW YORK 


Chemico plants are 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE IN EL ROPE—<CVYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD... LONDON 
TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA—SOUTH AFRICA CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG profitable investments 
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Rice Weevil 


Frit Fly 


Nac / 
| 9 wa 
Ht ) \ 


Derk Mec! Worm 


are stored, pr 


none* insecticides. 


your employees or products. 


*Pyrenone is a registered trade 
mark of U. S. Industrial Chem- 
icals Co. Division of National 
Distillers Products Corporation, 
60 East 42nd Street, New 

York 17, N. Y- Branches in 

principal cities. In Canada: 

Natural Products Corporation, 

738 Marin Avenue, Montreal. 
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Saboteurs like these are continually at work—devouring, spoiling and 


trol of these and a wide variety of 


contaminating food and annoying workers—wherever food products 
or handled. But fast, effective, economical con- 
other insects is possible now with 


Versatile Pyrenone is being used as a base for oil-type, emulsion, 
or wettable-powder sprays --- aerosols . - 
secticides. They're doing an important job in the present national 
emergency protecting food and food products against insect damage. 

Make sure the sprays and dusts you use—both residual and space 

ays — are based on Pyrenone. Pyrenone presents no to 


. and many specialty in- 


yrenone 
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Now there was a recommendation! 


aa 


“near your fruit trees and the ants will collect in 
one spot.” 

Fortunately for Pliny’s reputation, he left more 
to posterity than his agricultural recommenda- 
tions. But, if he sounds like a man who would 
have trouble making a passing grade in Freshman 
Entomology, the orchardists back in 69 A.D. re- 
garded Pliny’s “inside information” as top-drawer. 

They sat in rapt respect as Pliny, with an acute 
display of perception, observed that “ants are a 
great pest to trees” but that a dead fish would so 


outrage the little creatures’ nasals as to start a 
stampede. 

Happily, fish are no longer on the approved list 
of pesticides. However, during the almost 1900 
years that have elapsed since Pliny’s day science 
probed many dark and fruitless avenues before 
Geigy Company, Inc. revolutionized the insecti- 
cide industry by originating DDT insecticides. 

Therefore, whatever your requirements remem- 
ber that Geigy Company, Inc. represents the high- 
est standards of quality, dependability and ‘service. 


e — — -_ -_ _ -_ 


| Aldrin Chlordane 
Arsenicals Copper 
BHC DDT 
Carbamates Dieldrin 


Fumigants 
Lindane 


Parathion 


Methoxychlor 


TDE (DDD) 
Toxaphene 

24-D & 2,4,5-T 
Specialty products 


Pentachlorophenol 
Purified DDT 
Rotenone 

Sulphur 


ORIGINATORS OF ~ 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


DDT INSECTICIDES 


89 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


Geigy company, inc. 


89 Barclay Street 


New York 8, N. Y. 


Aberdeen, N. C.; Burlington, lowa; Colorado Springs, Colo.; Elkton, Md.; Fresno, Calif.; Houlton, Me.; 
Leland, Miss.; McGregor, Tex.; Orlando, Fla.; Walla Walla, Wash. 
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5% ORDINARY 
NONIONIC EMULSIFIER 


ae - % 


THESE HIGH SPEED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
_ WERE MADE 
AT THE INSTANT © 
-TOX APHENE te 
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" TOxiMUL 


a balanced anionic emulsifier for agricultural insecticides 


TOXIMUL is the family name of Ninol Laboratories’ 
new series of Emulsifiers, designed to improve perform- 
ance and reduce costs of biocidal spray concentrates. 
Various members of the series have been developed for 
use with different types of insecticides such as Toxa- 
phene, Chlordane, DDT, etc. 


TOXIMUL 100, for example, features spontaneous dispersion when 
used in Toxaphene emulsion concentrates. When added to water of 
any hardness, concentrates containing TOXIMUL 100 form stable 
emulsions with a minimum of agitation. Such concentrates are 
therefore ideal for general agricultural use, and particularly where 
agitation conditions are poor . . . as in aeroplane sprayers, knap- 
sack tanks and cattle dips. 


rt re Bs Wikia Hi ya 


NINOL LABORATORIES | aa 


1719 S. CLINTON ® CHICAGO 16 © PHONE CHESAPEAKE 3-9625 


fangde: Chemical Developments of Canada, Toronto 17, Ontario : 
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ATLOX’ 
EMULSIFIERS 
ARE THE LEADERS... 


@ In usage. Agricultural chemical producers use more 
Atlox emulsifiers than any other kind. 


@ In versatility. There's an Atlox emulsifier for 
every type of insecticide or herbicide—emulsifiable 
or oil-diluted concentrates, for use in knapsack, 
low-gallonage, or high-gallonage sprayers. 

@ In chemical stability. Atlox emulsifiers are virtually 
chemically inert . . . give concentrates excellent 


shelf life. 


@ In technical service. Atlas provides practical help in 
developing formulas. 


@ In dependability of supply. Atlas met all delivery 
commitments in 1951. Additional production facilities 


assure ample supplies for 1952. 


Send for the useful 24-page booklet “‘Atlox 
Surface Active Agents for Formulating 
Agricultural Chemicals.” It gives formulas, 
testing methods and other valuable information. 
Technica! assistance is always available. 


ATLOX—Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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See 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD. 
BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS... 


Asks New Legislation on Pesticides 


G. COX, director of technical 

, Projects for the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co., told the Delaney Com- 
mittee a at session in Washington, 
January 31, that new legislation is 
neccessary to control use of insecti- 
cides on food products. He termed 
the present Food and Drug Act as 
antiquated. 

“Any i icide residue whict 
tends to accumulate.in fatty tissue 
should be eliminated in so far as 
possible from the baby’s diet at the 
time when milk and prepared baby 
foods are the major part of its diet™, 
he testified, indicating that his com- 
pany has spent substantial sums of 
money in its efforts to keep insecti- 
cide residues out of the baby foods 
and peanut butter which it produces. 

Mr. Cox made the following 
specific recommendations: 


The Department of Agricul- 
ture and at least four regional ex- 
periment stations should cooperate in 
testing new pesticides and in recom- 
mending their use “on a sound, scien- 
tific basis with protection to the farm- 
er, the food processer, and the con- 
sumer,” 

The Public Health Service 
should make necessary tests to estab 
lish proper tolerances for chemicals. 

The Food and Drug Admini- 
stration should have full responsi- 
bility for enforcing such tolerances. 

Laws should be enacted to 
require evidence of adequate toxico- 
logical testing, data on residues and 
recommendations for their removal, 
the publication of tolerances in The 
Federal Register, sample analyses on 
shipments and public warnings and 
seizures where tolerances were ex- 
ceeded. 


Sees Danger Overrated 

No serious danger to the pub- 
le from insecticide residues exists, 
according to the views of Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, as expressed in a report 
to the New York Academy of Medi- 
cine. Dr. Wilder did express a fear 
that our eating is too civilized, that 
our diet may leave us undernourished, 
since some basic diet items are now 
lacking in essential nutrients which 
are lost in food processing. 

But as for additives, which 
he listed as incidental (arsenates used 
in spraying fruit trees, DDT and 
other chemicals for insect control) 
and intentional, (synthetic flavors, 
sweeteners and artificial coloring), 
Dr. Wilder said: “No harm of seri- 
ous consequence is apparent from the 
use of additives”. 

7 
Illinois Elect 

The 4th annual Illinois Cus- 
tom Spray Operators Training School 
was held at the University of Illinois, 


Urbana, January 24 and 25, with 
approximately 225 in attendance, in- 
cluding 86 applicators. Joseph Gar- 
land of Dixon, IIl., was elected presi- 
dent of the Ground Applicators group 
for the coming year, with Ralph Blair 
of Mahomet as vice-president, and 
A. E. Pickard of Mt. Vernon as 
rators elected Don Rickard of Prince- 
ton, Ill, as president and Robert 
Ueding, Lawrenceville Municipal Air- 
port, Lawrenceville, Ill., as secretary- 
treasurer. 


* 

Me. Hort. Society Elects 

Paul Stark, Jr., of Louisiana, 
Mo., was elected president of the 
Missouri Horticultural Society at the 
annual meeting held January 23-24. 
Other officers elected included G. E. 
Storms of Grain Valley, Ist vice- 
president, Winton Young of Spring- 
field, 2nd vice-president, and W. R. 
Martin, Jr., of Whitten Hall, Colum- 
bia, as secretary-treasurer. 


Construction of a building to 
house the $100,000 plant of the Delta 
Insecticide and Chemical Co. at North 
Little Rock, Ark. was begun in Jan- 
uary. 

The newly-organized company, 
operating as an affiliate of Stauffer 
Chemical Co., New York, will pro- 
duce and market agricultural insecti- 
cides for cotton growers in a seven- 
state area. Sales of all products will 
be handled in Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi and Louisiana by the Adkins- Phelps 
Seed Co., North Little Rock, president 
of which is Homer N. Adkins, form- 
erly Governor of Arkansas. Opera- 
tion of the new plant is expected to 
begin about March 15. 


Sees Adequate Supply 

With the exception of pyre- 
thrum, most raw materials used in in- 
secticide formulation are in satisfac- 
tory supply, a representative of the 
National Production Authority told 
members of the Houshold, Industrial 
and Dairy Insecticides Industry Ad- 
visory Committee at a meeting in 
Washington, January 31. The com- 
mittee asked that NPA urge govern- 
ment agencies which have been stock- 
piling pyrethrum to consider releasing 
some of their stocks for commercial 
use. They were advised, however, by 
NPA that no such plans are under 

. 
Watts to N. C. Safety Post 

C. J. Watts, Jr., assistant man- 
ager of the NACO Fertilizer Com- 
pany plant in Wilmington, N. C., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
newly-formed fertilizer safety section 
of the North Carolina State Safety 
Conference. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by H. S. 
Baucom, Director of Safety for the 
Industrial Commission of North Caro- 
lina. 

The newly-established section, 
which Mr. Watts will head, has been 
organized to strengthen and coordi- 
nate safety programs of fertilizer pro- 
ducers in North Carolina. 
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Lindane For Armed Forces 

The U. S. Quartermaster 
Corps, Research and Development 
Division, has specified lindane for 
control of various insects affecting 
military personnel and other quar- 
ters. Close to a million pounds of 
lindane insecticide dusting powder 
were scheduled for December deliv- 
ery by the California Spray-Chemi- 
cal Corp., Richmond, Calif., for 
shipment to the armed forces in 
Japan and Korea. 

The approval of lindane has 
coincided with dispatches from armed 
forces scientists connected with the 
Korean campaign who reported that 
DDT, once considered one of medi- 
cine’s greatest military weapons for 
control of lice transmitting typhus 
fever “now appears to be of uncer- 
tain value.” Korean strains of body 


lice, potential carriers of typhus, are 
highly resistant to DDT. Military 
scientists are counting on lindane to 
solve the problem. 

The Quartermaster Corps. 
will provide dusting lindane contain- 
ing 1 per cent lindane for skin dust- 


ing; for dusting inner surfaces of 
armed forces’ uniform and under- 
wear, blankets and the soil or floor 
immediately surrounding bedding; 
and for treating buildings and other 
insect-infested areas. 


Symposium on Fungicides 
A Symposium on Fungicides, 
consisting of invitational papers pre- 
sented before the American Chemical 
Society in Philadelphia, on April 12, 
1950, comprises a special issue of the 
Contributions from Boyce Thompson 
Institute (Volume 16, Number 7, 
1951). These papers will not be 
available in reprint form. The com- 
plete Symposium Issue may be pur- 
chased at $1.00 per copy. It con- 
tains the following papers: 
The economics of using fungicides— 
R. H. Wellman; Testing techniques 
—S. E. A. McCallan; Derivatives of 
dithiocarbamic acid as fungicides — 
W. H. Tisdale and A. L. Flenner; 
Fungitoxicity of heterocyclic nitrogen 
compounds — James G. Horsfall and 


Saul Rich; Phenolic fungicides in 
agriculture and industry — R. H. 
Gruenhagen, P. A. Wolf, and E. E. 
Dunn; Fungitoxicity and biological 
activity of quinonex — George L. 
McNew and Harry P. Burchfield; 
and Chromate complexes as fungicides 
—F. R. Whaley and J. B. Harry. 

Orders for the Symposium 
issue should be addressed to: Pub- 
lication Department, Boyce Thompson 
Institute for Plant Research, Inc., 
1086 North Broadway, Yonkers 3, 
New York. 


D. B. Faloon Dies 

Dalton B. Faloon, president of 
Hammond Paint & Chemical Co., 
Beacon, N. Y., died at his home in 
Beacon, January 31. He was 56. 
With his brother, O. James Faloon, 
he had operated the Hammond con- 
cern for twenty years, manufacturing 
agricultural insecticides. They also 
operated Rose Manufacturing Co., 
which specialized in horticultural pro- 
ducts. 

e 


Nomenclature Bulletin Out 

A list of pesticides has been 
prepared by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Bureau of Entom- 
ology and Plant Quarantine. The 
list indicates by asterisks and other 
symbols, the common names, their 
definitions, and other designations 
used for the same material. As an 
example, dieldrin is a common name, 
to be used in uncapitalized form in 
publications. It is defined as “not 
less than 85% of 1,2,3,4,10,10-hex- 
achloro-6,7, - epoxy - 1,4,4a,5,6,7, 
8,8a, - octahydro - 1,4,5,8 - dimath- 
anonaphthalene. Under other desig- 
nations, it has also been known as 
“compound 497”, 

The bulletin gives not only 
common names of insecticides, but 
also trade names. Common names are 
those approved by the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Pest Control. 
Author of the bulletin is Dr. H. L. 
Haller, assistant chief, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Washington. Copies are available 
from the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Southern Meetings 

The Fertilizer Section of the 
Southern Safety Conference will meet 
at Atlanta, March 3. The program 
will include a talk on how to organize 
an accident prevention program in a 
fertilizer plant, and a symposium on 
achieving safety in fertilizer plants. 
The chairman of the session will be 
V. S. Gornto of Smith-Douglass Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 

The Fertilizer Section meeting 
of the North Carolina State Safety 
Conference is to be held May 6 at 
Ashville, N. C. The Fertilizer Sec- 
tion of the Virginia State Safety 
Council is planned for May 16 at 
Richmond. e 


New Sulfuric Plant 

Monsanto Chemical Co., is 
planning construction of a 250-ton 
sulfuric acid plant on an 86-acre site 
at Avon, Calif. The plant, which will 
utilize waste sludge and hydrogen 
sulfide piped from the adjacent Tide 
Water Associated Oil Company re- 
finery, will be owned jointly by Mon- 
santo and Tide Water Associated. 
It is expected to be in operation by 
the end of 1952. 


. 

New Phillips Expansion 

Phillips Chemical Company, 
Bartesville, Oklahoma, recently an- 
anounced that it plans to build an 
ammonia methanol and petro-chem- 
ical plant near Houston and expand 
other plants under an arrangement 
with a group of banks for a $50, 
000,000, credit on a standby basis. 
Proceeds of the loan will be used to 
finance the firm's long-range expan- 
sion program. 

7 

Change Pac. AAEE Meeting 

The meeting of the Pacific 
Branch of the AAEE will be held 
June 24-26 at the Mar Monte Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., instead of June 
17-19 as originally announced. 


* 
Federal Appoints Harding 
J. Walter Harding has been 
appointed Manager, Purchasing and 
Traffic, of Federal Chemical Com- 
pany, Louisville. Mr. Harding was 
Traffic Manager and has been with 

Federal four years. 
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WILLIAMS | 
ROLLER MILLS | / 


20010 325 imesh Grinding 


Fine grinding of insecticide powders can ONLY 
be done economically with PROPER fine grinding 
equipment and we believe the Williams Roller Mill 
with Air Separation is the finest mechanical method 
of material reduction on the market today. 


Experienced, engineering know-how, embodied in 
the design of the unit permits the production of 
high concentrations of DDT, BHC, Toxaphene, etc., 
— thoroughly blended. Also pulverizes Pyrethrum, 


Rotenone, Sulphur for Dusting and Gypsum, Lime- , — 

stone, Rock Phosphate and similar products on an mee =, er ~ Mill showing irc —— 
li allel of tween rolls a ull ring, then air swept to Separator which 

around-the-clock schedule. poor prety tented 


Control of product size is assured with the Spinner 
Air Separator. Finenesses of 98% and 99.9%, 325 
WILLIAMS ALSO MAKES... 


mesh are obtainable and can be consistently main- 
tained. A clean, dustless installation from : feed - feta ag a ag ype oe : . a 
opening to finishing product bin, all automatically nium sulphate lumps and fertilizer mixes that “set-up” in 


handled, makes this unit additionally desirable for storage. The Helix-Seal Pulverizer for disintegrating and blend- 
ing insecticide mixes and concentrations ready for use. 


your plant. 


Williams Roller Mills are available in a full range WILLI AMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER co. 
of sizes. we-ers 2707 N. BROADWAY ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturer of Hammermills in the World 
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iT PAYS TO DEAL WITH 
A BASIC PRODUCER! 


How about you? Uf you manufacture finished Pennsalt’s patented process for ease of blend- 
insecticides, there are many advantages for ing and reduced cost of processing. 


vou in buying directly from PeNNnsatt — a 

PENNSALT BHC TECHNICAL 36, with 30% 
gamma isomer, proportionately less of the 
PeNNsAct offers you a single, dependable other isomers. This means vou handle and 
source for vour technical materials and con- store up to 2g less of the technical materials 
centrates. All PeNNSALT products are consistently 


baste producer of chemicals 


We'll be glad to send you complete informa- 


dependable —Pennsalt’s own research and test- 
tion on prices, delivery and Pennsalt technical 


ing facilities provide quality control from start 


to finish assistance; just write to the office nearest vou 


1 PeNnsact agricultural chemicals offer . 
Anc 7 ern . Agricultural Chemicals Department 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Here are two good examples: Philadelphia 7, Pa. « Tacoma, Wash 


Bryan, Texas * Montgomery, Ala. 
PENTECH, the unique friable DDT; made by Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif. ¢ Portland, Ore 


you extra compounding benefits, too! 


Some Pennsalt Technical Materials & Concentrates - 

PENTECH. ODT + PENNSALT BHC TECHNICAL 36 + KRYOCIDE. 

(natural cryolite) + HI-GAM. 99 (lindane) » DB-50 

(50% DDT dust base) + BHC D-12 (12% gamma dust base) gous 7 
+ BHC-DDT 9:15 (dust concentrate) ve iALD 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
20 
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THE ALL-CRINKLED MULTIWALL BAG 


Chase Sharkraft cuts costly breakage! All plies are 
crinkled to give “shock-absorbing” elasticity—assures 
great resistance to shocks, strains, and rough handling! 
The “shark-skin” crinkling provides a sure grip—it is 


easier to handle, stacks better! Choice of 2 to 5 plies. 
Attractive appearance and sharp, colorful printing help 
sell your product. Get the facts on this better container. 
Mail the coupon TODAY! 


CUTS COSTLY BREAKAGE IN THE PACKAGING OF: 


¢ Farm Products © Pharmaceuticals 

¢ Powdered Milk e Fertilizers © Rock Products 
Mineral Concentrates * Meat Scraps and Tankage 
*Seeds « Chemicals © Starch Products 


SEE = 
tied 


bags for all industry and agriculture J CHASE BAG COMPANY 
* cotton bags of all kinds Le 
* Topmill burlap bags Gentlemen: Please send me more information about SHARKRAFT 
© paper and Multiwall bags bags for the packaging of 
*¢ Saxolin open mesh bags 
rwen e lined and combined bags, 
1847 liners and specialties 
< — 
For information on Chase 
Sharkraft, Mail Coupon Today! i 


- 
Cc KH A 4X E BAG Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « * TOLEDO « DENVER + DETROIT © MEMPHIS © BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS ¢ NEW YORK «© CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e« > aeeee CITY « LOS ANGELES + MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. © PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. « SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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Du Pont 


Announces 


WEED KILLER 


An Outstanding New Herbicide for 
RAILROAD RIGHTS-OF-WAY and INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


Results with Du Pont 80% CMU Weed Killer 
are promising, as the photo indicates. CMU 
applied in April to the track at the right in the 
photo showed this result in August. The track 
at left in the photo was untreated. 


Tests by Du Pont and other investigators through- 
out the United States and Canada indicate that CMU 
provides effective control of grass and broadleaf 
weeds. Du Pont 80°; CMU Weed Killer is absorbed 
by the roots and controls all types of vegetation. 

As a result of these characteristics, CMU at pres- 
ent seems best adapted for use on areas where no 
vegetation is desired, such as railroads, power sta- 
tions, tank farms, pole yards, fire breaks and other 
industrial areas. 

Du Pont CMU has certain other advantages as a 
weed-killer spray. It is non-volatile and thus reduces 
danger to nearby plants. It is nonflammable, and it 


doesn’t corrode application equipment. 

Since CMU is a new product, full-scale production 
is not yet under way, and only limited quantities 
are available at present. CMU is now being recom- 
mended for use along railroad tracks and in indus- 
trial areas, but is not currently recommended for use 
on cropland. 

However, it is being tested for other possible uses, 
such as control of weeds in some crops. For full in- 
formation, write to Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 
Department, Wilmington, Delaware. 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: fungicides PARZATE® (Liquid ond Dry), 
FERMATE*, ZERLATE*, Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and SULFORON*-X Wettable Sulfurs .. 
Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychior, LEXONE* Benzene Hexachioride, KRENITE* Dinitro 


Sproy, EPN 300 Insecticide, Ca'cium Arsenate, Lead Arsenate 
TCA ond 2,4,5-T 
and many others. 


On off chemicals atwoys follow directions for application. Where worming or covtion statements on use of the 


product ore given, read them corefully 
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Weed ond Brush Killers: AMMATE", 2,4-D, 
Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts Du Pont Spreader-Sticker PARMONE® Fruit Drop inhibitor 
"nec vu S&S PAT OFF 


REG.U.S pat. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ay ANTARAS 
| > CUREACTANTS. 


“ Emulsifiers ° Dispersants 


Sih 


: Welling Agents 
as is tc of sol hs 


Make sure your pesticides provide ful! killing power. investigate. 


Antara Perea 80 vital to top efficiency in ree 
ys @ herbicides ae: @ insecticides 
tungicides, | 


@ insect repelients } 
Our booklet API7 describes the Antorc Surfactants In insecticides, 


~ isms A copy is yours for she asking. 


RNTARA. CHEMICALS. 
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Protection t 
‘wort vain away 


ARMOUR STICKER helps protect this 
valuable crop when it needs protection most! 


Just after rainfall, insects are very active — and plants unprotected. 
The usual insecticides are washed away by rain, to the point where 
they fail to do their job. The crop is completely open to damage. That 
is, unless you use Armour STICKER 

During the next year, every acre under cultivation must produce more. 
With an impending shortage in phosphate fertilizer, more of the load 
of increasing production must be carried by insecticides and fungicides. 

Armour STICKER was designed to help increase the length of time a 
pesticide or fungicide stays on the leaf. It reduces losses due to run-off 
during spraying or dusting. And, more important, STICKER becomes 
water-resistant after two or three hours exposure to sunlight. Thus 
your formulation stays on the leaf, where it is needed, when it is needed 
And at harvest time, when it should come off, it washes off with usual 
methods, without extra labor 

STICKER is compatible with all inert materials and all commonly used 
protectives, such as DDT, lead arsenate, rotenone, chlordane, pyre- 
thrum, toxaphene, etc. In dust formulations, it does not affect flowability, 
even when added in greater than recommended amounts. In sprays, 
STICKER has no effect on the viscosity of the solution 

Write today to Armour for more detailed information on how STICKER 
can increase the protective power of your sprays or dusts. Specifica- 
tions on recommended amounts and methods of application will be 
sent promptly. Remember, to increase protection, formulate with STICKER. 


ARMOUR (Z2Y2e 


Armour ond Compeny + 1355 West 31st Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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PENTAHYDRATE 
mum of 44% 


COMPOSITION Contains @ mini 

B,0; oF approximately 121% equivalent Borax. 
ADVANTAGE More economical because the 
Borate in this i 
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LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. 
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Fundamental in the Arkell & Smiths philosophy 
is the precept that specialists should control 
every phase of the operation. Only by the cor- 
relation of sound thinking throughout every 
step in the designing, printing and construc- 
tion of multiwall and specialty bags can the in- 
comparable A&S quality be guaranteed. 

To this end, A&S maintains a staff composed 
of packaging specialists... Development En- 
gineers to tackle and solve your individual 
packaging problems ...an Art Department that 


builds visual impact into the flat exterior of 
your package... Production Specialists with 
all the skills and experience acquired through 
93 years of continuous specialization in the 
manufacture of paper bags. 

Why not analyze your various packages now 
and consider the use of new, improved multi- 
wall and specialty bags being designed and 
produced by the A&S Packaging Team. Address 
your inquiry to Packaging Engineer, Arkell & 
Smiths, Canajoharie, New York. 


ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. - WELLSBURG, W. VA. - MOBILE, ALA. 
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In last month's issue of Agricultural 
Chemicals, Chloro-IPC was introduced 
as the promising new herbicide exclu- 
sively developed by Columbia-Southern. 
The use of Chloro-IPC was discussed 
for the control of certain annual grass 
and broadleaved weeds in the produc- 
tion of cotton and onions. 

The current article concerns the 
control of weeds in a variety of other 
agricultural crops. Where the problem 
is one of annual grass weeds or chick- 
weed in alfalfa and similar legumes, 
Chloro-IPC promises the answer. As 
little as three pounds of Chloro-IPC per 
acre applied during winter dormancy on 
established stands of alfalfa has given 
complete control of chickweed. With 
annual grasses, the dosage should be 
increased to about six pounds per acre. 
At these dosages no injury has resulted, 
but inhibition and injury have been 
reported at twelve pounds per acre. 
Pre-emergence treatment and treatment 
of seedling alfalfa should be made at 
dosages of three pounds per acre or less 
until more data is available. Red clover 
and sweet clover may be more suscepti- 
ble and ladino less susceptible than 
alfalfa. 

Pre-emergence treatment of soybeans 
with ChloroIPC shows outstanding 
promise, six pounds per acre being in- 
dicated as the effective dosage. Other 
beans such as green beans and lima 
beans may be similarly treated. 
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Continuing Experiments and Research 
Show Columbia-Southern Chloro-IPC 


EFFECTIVE IN A VARIETY OF CROPS 


Photograph left shows 
how effectively Chioro- 
IPC has controlled 
chickweed in spinach. 
Soil was sprayed in 
April on day of plant- 
ing with two pounds of 
Chioro-IPC per acre. 
Photograph right shows 
untreated spinach 
crea. 


Cowpeas, field peas, and peanuts have 
also been very successfully treated with 
Chloro IPC by pre-emergence treat 
ment. In the case of peas, it may be 
possible to use Chloro-IPC in pre-plant- 
ing treatment, working the herbicide 
into the soil to control deep-sprouting 
varieties such as wild oats. 

Promising results also have been 
shown for control of certain weeds in 
sugar beets, table beets, lettuce, spinach, 
collards, perennial grasses, strawberries 
and mint. 

Flax, the cucurbits and the small 
grains appear to be quite susceptible to 
Chloro-IPC and little hope can be held 
for the selective control of weeds in 
these crops. 

Although it is known that many 
annual grasses may be controlled with 
Chloro-IPC, there is no indication that 
established perennial grasses can be 
controiled. However, the germinating 
seeds of perennial grasses should be 
killed as easily as the germinating seeds 
of annual grasses. Chloro-IPC appar- 
ently has no effect on nutgrass, Canada 
thistle, and groundsel. 

In addition to controlling annual 
grasses, Chloro-IPC has been reported 
to give various degrees of control of 
shepherd's purse, lambsquarters, wild 
buckwheat, chickweed, purslane, carpet 
weed, sheep sorrel, red root pigweed, 
kochia, verbena, morning glory, cockle- 
bur and cinquefoil. 


The LDso for Chloro-IPC is some- 
what greater than 1500 mg./kg. This 
may be compared with about 250 mg./ 
kg. for DDT and 125 mg./kg. for 
lindane. No toxic effects resulted when 
ChloroIPC was kept in contact with 
shaven skin of white rats for 24 hour 
periods. 


You are invited to write to Columbia- 

Southern today for further information 

on Chloro-IPC. A reprint of the first 

article, which appeared in last month's 

issue of Agricul 1 Chemicals, also is 

available by writing to the company 
| address below. 


] 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA 


e 


he 


PLANTS: BARBERTON, OHIO « BARTLETT, CALIFORNIA 
e CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS @ LAKE CHARLES, 
LOUISIANA « NATRIUM, WEST VIRGINIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON « CHARLOTTE « CHICAGO 
* CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND « DALLAS « HOUSTON « 
MINNEAPOUS «© NEW ORLEANS «© NEW YORK « 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © ST. LOUIS 
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wes = AT LESS COST WITH... 


FUNGUS 
FERTILIZER 


HEAVY-DUTY 
self-propelled 


=| SPRAYER 


because it’s built for dependable 
year round operation 


Owners say. “Warren keeps our entire spray 
program on the ground. Costs per acre are 
low—chemical control is more effective.” CHECK THESE 


Warren is fast and versatile—works equally CROP-SAVING FEATURES 


well in high or low crops. It's adaptable to . ; 
year ‘round spraying of insecticides, fungicides, o hap epety | OS ope 
herbicides and will apply liquid fertilizer. @ Pump pressures up to 800 Ibs. 


Buy Warren and you get a machine that O Dap ar ee 
will handle your complete spray program. @ Mechanical agitation in 275-gal. 
Some of the largest canners and commercial tank. 


operators own fleets of Warren Sprayers. 
Welded tubular construction. 


Powered by 24 h.p. Interna- 
tional. 


Write TODAY For Detailed Literature 
and Price Lists 


WARREN DIVISION—AMERICAN STEEL DREDGE CO. INC. 
—-s:éDEPT. AC—FORT WAYNE, INDIANA ie 
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Alcoa Cryolite is a standard, high- 
power insecticide, approved by 
state experiment stations. It is com- 
patible with insoluble-type copper 
compounds, sulphur and other 
neutral fungicides, insecticides and 
diluents. Its properties are depend- 
able and can help make your in- 
secticide better. 


THESE DISTRIBUTORS 


EL DUPONT de NEMOURS & CO. 
_ Grasselli Chemicals Department — 
Wilmington, Delaware ee 


Bound Brook, New Jersey r 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 


For further information write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Division, 641 Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Here’s how— 


Alcoa Cryolite is Selective. Kills harmful, 
chewing insects, but has no appreciable effect 
on bees and other beneficial insects. Does 
not kill birds or other wild life. 


Alcoa Cryolite is Safe. Does not affect soil 
balance. Safe on delicate foliage. Not acutely 
poisonous to humans. 


Particle size is Uniformly-controlled. Just 
right for maximum, even coverage. High 
suspendability in spray tank. Free dusting 
and spraying. 


Particles are Smooth. Negligible abrasive 
effect on equipment. No jagged edges, be- 
cause particles are not formed by crushing. 


READILY AVAILABLE FROM 
LARGE STOCKS 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS - CALCINED ALUMINAS - HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE - SODIUM FLUORIDE - 


ACID FLUORIDE « FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE - GALLIUM 
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OFFERS YOU F-WAY CONTROL 


STORAGE CONTROL— 9 
? No coking or lumping 
while in storage. 


You can actually see and feel the difference 
in DAVCO Granulated Superphosphate. 
You and your customers can tell why 
Granulated Superphosphate will not cake 
no matter how long it is kept in storage. 
And you can see the reasons for its ease in 
drilling . . . the fact that it will not dust nor 
bridge over. Granulated Superphosphate 
drills freely and evenly in the field giving 
complete coverage. And because of the 


Progress Through Chemistry 


APPLICATION CON- 
TROL — No dusting or 
bridging; drills free 
and even. 


@ 120° contRoL— sup- 
plies plant food at a 
uniform rate. 


granular structure, plant food is released at 
desirable rates. 

DAVCO GRANULATED SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE gives the added points 
which can make a sale and in turn will 
keep that customer sold. Order your super- 
phosphate now, but be sure it is DAVCO 
GRANULATED SUPERPHOSPHATE 
WITH THE 3-WAY CONTROL. 


PReg ™™M 


THE DAVISON cHiyca CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GEIS 
AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED FERTILIZERS. 
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nae Alay part faeay-v presi efficiently, economically, dependably! 


medivm ond heavy weight bogs. Aveileble = §=FOR THE BEST IN BAG CLOSING 
N Steed conceger ar bothe os with ccavyer EQUIPMENT, LOOK TO UNION 
~ saga: only, for plont production SPECIAL. See your Union Special 


DUPLEX MACHINES (right) 
are designed for closing double bags. 
The first sewing head closes the inner 


bag; the second closes either the « 


ovter bag alone, or both bogs to- 
gether for extra safety. Also recom- 
mended for single closures where 
continvous operation is a must — 

con i ly switch to 
other head. 
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STYLE 20100 H (left), is @ heavy duty, 
high production column type machine de- 
signed for use with plant conveyor systems. 
Sewing head is pedal controlled. 


TO MEET 
MODERN 
PRODUCTION 

REQUIREMENTS! 


No two jobs are exactly alike —that's 
why Union Special builds a wide variety 
of bag closing equipment. In the Union 
Special line you will find machines for 
closing all sizes and kinds of bags from , 
small textile or paper bags of one : 
pound, or less, up to the largest jute or 
multiwall paper bags in use today. 
And whether your schedule calls for 
closing just a few bags or for high 
continuous output, Union Special can 
supply the equipment to do the work 


a ne aps 


representative for recommendations, 
or write. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
447 WN. Franklin St., Chicago 10, lil. 


Gentil Without obligating me, please furnish 
information on bag closing equipment to 
handle the following production: 


ae 
Filled weight of bog? = 


Perro 


Material being packed? 0 


Moxi bogs per minute? _ 

Check- weighing required? 

Conveyor required on Machine? 0 

Power: [_] D.C., (] A.C., Volts 
Phase 


Cycles___ intents 


IE cnestentameniinnions 


® 
MACHINE COMPANY 


447 North Franklin St., Chicago 10, tilino’s 
31 
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Thousands of tons 
mined daily, 


but where does 


OOK AROUND YOU and let your glance fall on any object. The chances 
ore 1000 to | that sulphur played an important role in its manufacture, 
either as a component part of the finished product or as a processing element. 


Take, for example, the very magazine you are reading. If it’s average size 
it weighs about 1 pound. Made largely of sulphite pulp it required about 0.1 
pounds of sulphur in its manufacture. 

Multiply this 0.1 pounds of sulphur by the thousands of magazines turned out 
every day and you'll get some idea of the tr d t ge of sulph 
required for this single division of industry . . . the sulphite pulp manufacture. 


Sulphur has long been called One of the Four Pillars of Industry. Today's 
need emphasizes this fact more than ever. Sulphur producers are making every 
effort to get maximum production from existing mines and to develop new 
sources of sulphur as quickly as possible. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 
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THE EDITOR COMMENTS 


|| HE recent session on “Chemicals in 
| Foods” sponsored by the Manufac- 

turing Chemists’ Association in New 

York, brought out some rather per- 
tinent statements by various authorities. Unlike 
the Delaney Hearing wherein witnesses are sub- 
jected to cross-examination, the Association 
meeting heard a lot of good talk straight from 
the shoulder. We recall particularly some of the 
words of John M. Foulger, M. D., director of 
the Haskell Laboratory of Industrial Toxicology 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. He pointed 
out that most of the “cases” reported in Food 
and Drug Administration annual reports had to 
do with the sale and use of drugs, and not chemi- 
cals ordinarily used or suggested for use in the 
production, processing or packaging of food. In- 
deed, Dr. Foulger observed, “One could conclude 
from them (the five “cases” mentioned in F.D.A. 
reports) that the present law had resulted in ad- 
mirable protection, over the last 13 years at least, 
of the people of the United States.” 


Commenting on the toxicity of agricultural 
chemicals to humans, he declared that “the pub- 
lic does not face the hazard of new or unexplain- 
ed or undiagnosable diseases as the result of re- 
peated intake of small quantities of chemicals 


which may be used in . . . food.” 


Instead, the speaker emphasized, there are 
other reasons for the incidence of newer maladies 
and other health hazards being blamed by some 
on the use of agricultural chemicals. The tense- 
ness of the times, he says, has a great deal to do 
with it. Then, asa final gesture, he pinned much 
of the responsibility on “those enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the cry for new legislation”, who, 
he said, “have tried to stampede sections of the 
American public by speeches or by magazine 
articles of doubtful factual accuracy and ridicul- 
ous arguments.” “The apprehension or the act- 
ual fear which such speeches and articles engen- 
der can be a much more potent cause of both 
mental and physical illness than any chemical 
used in . . . the nation’s foodstuffs.” 
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Dr. Foulger has put into words what a large 
portion of the industry has thought for a long 
time .. . that the arguments for more and more 
legislation are falling of their own weight. Every 
day we hear and read more to support the idea 
that no further legislation is needed to protect the 
public. Our hope is that this factual data may 
reach the ears and minds of those who will make 
final decisions about further restrictions on such 
materials, 


LEAS for farmers to purchase their 
agricultural chemical supplies early 
are being heard from many quarters 
outside the realm of manufacturing 

concerns. Agricultural leaders, particularly in 

the south, are well acquainted with the bad re- 
sults of waiting until late in the season to begin 
laying in supplies of pesticides. 


Among these voices being heard of late, is that 
of W.C. Nettles, leader of Clemson Agricultural 
College extension work in entomology and plant 
disease. “The period between growing seasons 
is usually the low-priced period for pesticides,” 
he declared recently. “Individual farmers will 
have to make their own decisions, but they may 
find that they will save money by buying a 
portion of their needs now rather than next 
summer when the demand could be greater, es- 
pecially if insect conditions increase the de- 
mand.” 


Mr. Nettles thus puts into different words 
what the industry, both pesticide and fertilizer, 
has been saying for a number of years. “Buy 
early, and be assured of supplies when you need 
them,” is a sensible slogan. 


With the USDA and other agencies all point- 
ing to record production in 1952, there is bound 
to be an unusually heavy demand for fertilizers 
to increase yield, and for pesticides to protect 
the plants from insects and disease. As we've said 
before, “Buy Early” makes sense. 
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Trends in 


PRODU 


CT tl 


ABILITY 4 


HE appraisal and assessment ot 


its potential hamlty arising 


from the manufacture and sale 
of its products, traditionally has been 
one of the most fundamental requi 


sites of sound management, particu 
larly in the chemical industry. The 
this poten 


valuc appraisal 


tial lability is, of necessity, depen 
dent upon the degree of stability and 
certainty which exists in the appli 


cable law. The field 


bility consists of an imtricate system 


product ha 
of interrelated legal principles, some 
of which have been legislated, but 
the majority « hich have been 
gradually developed over a long per 
iod of time by a few landmark and 


hundreds of court decisions 


prevailing stability in the 
feld of pr duct 
abruptly shattered by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas in 
1949 an the case of Chapman Chem 
v Taylor.’ In this decision 

in effect, cast aside th 


liability law was 


theret generally accepted rul 

“due care” under which a per 
responsible for damag 

had failed t 


exercise d 
d by the hypothetx 


was legally 
only if he 
care, as Measure 
“prudent man.” heu of this rul 
the court imposed on the person 
ability” approaching 
of an insurer of the safety of 


product, regardless of the degree 


care exercised in its manufacture and 
sale 

The significance of this case 
was undoubtedly 
fact that it involved a rather new 
product, 2,4-D, 
of a rapidly expanding group of agri 


increased by the 
which was typical 


cultural and industrial chemicals 


Although the legal 
arrived at its de 


reasoning by 
which the court 
cision was not clear, the resultant 
rule of strict or absolute liability was 
not in doubt.* Since this decision rep 
resented a substantial departure from 
previously existing judicial concepts, 
but nevertheless one which appeared 
to accord with a somewhat expand 
concept ef social justification, it 
probable that this case 


forged into a 


appeared 
might ultimately be 
formidable weapon to be used in 
imposing a new standard of liability 
upon the chemical manufacturer Its 
effect was to introduce 


onfusion which defied 


immediate 
an element of 
appraisal in the deter 


product liability 


responsible 
mination of 


* That the Taylor case squarely stands 
for the broad preopesition of strict liability 
micht be disputed on principle. It must be 
recognized that the court on appeal was faced 
with the rreetness of a jury instruction by 

court which dictated a verdict ad- 
» manufacturer if the product in 
net been pre-tested for drifting 
Essentially this is an applica- 
* doctrine rather 
ateolute lia- 
concerned with 
are apt to find 
an analysis. In the 
decision imposed strict lia- 
the court in its opinion 
apolying the rule of 
principal decision 
precedent was a 
Luthringer v Moore 


“as 
liability ; thirdly 
the court used 
liabilitw decision, 


It is this background which 
increased the significance of another 
a little 
later date, and which were finally 
adjudicated during 1951. In these 
cases, which will be jointly referred 
Sherwin-Williams 


series of cases which arose at 


to as Walton v 
Co.,* the rationale of the Taylor case 
and appraised at 
Again the 
was in Arkansas, but the court was 
the United States Court of Appeals 
Eighth Circuit rather than 


was re-examined 


the appellate level forum 


for the 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas 
When the Walton case came 
up for appellate decision, there was 
occasion for concern that the dubious 
rule of strict liability applied in the 
Taylor case would be dispositive. The 
facts in the two cases were substan 
tially similar and the federal court 
in Arkansas deciding Walton was 
bound to 
as declared by the state courts of that 
jurisdiction. The law of Arkansas 
Chapman Chemical 


follow the substantive law 


represented by 
Co. v Taylor was not circumscribed 
within recognizable boundaries. How- 
ever, the rule of the Taylor case was 
not applied and the decision which 
emerged from the Walton htigation 
reasserted the traditional and estab 
of product liability 


law from which Taylor was a decisive 


lished concepts 


departure 
It is the plan of this article 
to evaluate the legal and practical 


3. 191 F. (2d) 277 ¢(Ark., 1951) 
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by 
John D. Conner 


and 


George A. Burroughs 


Washington. D. C. 


implications of the Taylor case and 
then to analyze the recent Walton 
case in an effort to determine its im- 
pact on Taylor and the future course 
of product liability law. The growth 
and expansion of new chemical pro- 
ducts in recent years and the con- 
comitant importance of product lia- 
bility makes such an examination both 


desirable and necessary. 


Legal and Practical Implications 
of the Taylor Case 


HE facts involved in the Taylor 

litigation were these: A farmer 
used a 2,4-D dust in spraying his 
rice crop from an airplane. Particles 
of the dust drifted and settled upon 
a cotton crop about three-fourths of 
a mile from the rice crop being 
treated. The cotton crop was dam- 
aged and the owner sued the rice far 
mer in an Arkansas court. The rice 
farmer then filed a cross-complaint 
against the Chapman Chemical Com- 
pany which was the distributor and 
sole agent of the manufacturer of 


4. Although the Chapman Chemical 
Co. was a distributor, it sold the dust in 
question as its own product and therefore 
assumed the role of a manufacturer in legal 
contemplation. The Chapman Chemical Co.'s 
objections to the jurisdiction of the court 
and the propriety of joinder were overruled. 
The court held that service of process was 
sufficient under the Arkansas statute provid- 
ing that any non-resident doing business in 
Arkansas would be deemed to have appointed 
the Secretary of State as agent on whom 
process could be served in any action arising 
out of the non-resident’s doing business 
within the state. The bringing of the chem- 
ical dusts into the state and making tests 
there was deemed, inier alia, to constitute 
the doing of business by the chemical com- 
pany. Joinder was held proper under the Uni- 
form Contribution Among Tortfeasors Act 
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the product in Arkansas.* The case 
went on to jury trial with the rice 
farmer and the chemical company as 
co-defendants. At the close of the 
evidence, the trial court instructed 
the jury that the defendant chemical 
company was negligent as a matter of 


Widespread legal impor- 
tance has been attached to the de- 
cisions Of CHAPMAN CHEMICAL 
Co. v Taytor and WALTON \ 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY as 
they relate to the liability of man- 
ufacturers producing chemical 
products 

The significance of the de- 
cisions and their importance to 
chemical manufacturers prompted 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS to ar- 
range for a review of these cases 
The authors of 
the accompanying article are John 
D. Conner and George A. Bur- 
roughs. 

Mr. Conner and Mr. Bur- 


roughs are members of the bar of 


for our readers 


the District of Columbia where 
they are associated in the practice 
of law. They have had extensive 
experience as legal consultants in 
the chemical field. Their back 
ground of practical experience and 
research in this field has produced 
a team well qualified to under- 
stand and discuss the current trend 
in product liability decisions.—ED 


law if the dust used was (1) an in 


herently dangerous product liable to° 


damage the property of others, and 
(2) not tested before distribution to 
determine whether or not it would 
damage the property of others. The 
jury returned a verdict against the 
chemical company, but in favor of 
the defendant rice farmer. The chem- 
ical company and the plaintiff then 
appealed. 

On appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Arkansas, it was urged by 
the chemical company that the jury 
instructions of the trial court imposed 
upon it an insurer's liability since 
they authorized recovery even though 
reasonable care had been exercised 
in manufacturing and marketing the 
product which caused the damage.® 

The court affirmed the judg- 
ment of the trial court in sustaining 
recovery against the chemical com- 
pany and denying recovery against 
the rice farmer who caused the pro- 
duct to he applied 

What were the legal juctifi 
cations and practical implications of 
this decision which, in effect, held 
a chemical manufacturer absolutely 
liable for damage arising from the 
use of his products by others? 

The chemical industry has, 


5. In addition to the procedural objee- 
tions noted in footnote 4, supra, the chem- 
ical company contended that the lack of con 
tractural privity between it and the plain- 
tiff barred recovery. This defense was dis- 
missed by the court upon the theories under- 
lying MacPherson v Buick lll N.E 1050 
(N.Y., 1916), and Carter v Yardley, 64 N.E 
(2d) 693 (Mass. 1946). 
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like other industries, had its share 
in claims arising from damages caused 
by its products. For over a century, 
various segments of the industry 
have had their product responsibility 
spelled out by the courts. Litigation 
has involved drugs, cosmetics, fertili 
zers, pesticides, and all types of in 
dustrial and household chemicals 
Quite naturally, the inherent proper 
ties of many products produce unin 
tended results despite the utmost 
precautions by industry In all of 
these cases, during this long span of 
time. an injured party's right to re 
covery was premised on the failure 
of the one placing the product on 
the market, cither as a manufacturer 
wholesaler, or retailer, to exercise 
due care in manufacturing or selling 
it. Unless the seller was negligent 
could be no 
a tort theory.® And, yet, the court in 
the Tavlor case brushed side the 


there recovery under 


impressive weight of judicial authority 
adhering to the traditi nal tort theory 


and. in substance, legislated a new 


and confused concept in the law ot 
product liability 


& In certain cases, recovery & allowed 
breach of warranty theory which & 
exsentiaily a form of absolute liability. War 
ranties were not involved in the Taylor case 
See E. I. Du Pont de Nemours ¥ 
Baridon, 73 t2d) 26 (lowa, 1934) where 
an appellate court reversed a judgment 
the ground of error in the trial court’s in- 
structions impesing an tmeurei + liability on 
a fungicide manufacturer 
The court in placing an insurer's re- 
the manufacturer in the 
part of the decision 


under a 


on 


sponsibility on 
Taylor case pitched this 
on 4 earlier California case, Luthringer \ 
Moore in 6P iid) 1 (Cal 1948) which 
imposed absolute liability on a pest control 
operator for personal injuries resulting fr 
the inhalation of hydrocyanie acid which 
the operator was using and which escaped 
to adjoining premises To the critical ob 
server it is clear that the Moore and Taylor 
were factually dissimilar and that 
fell within separate and distinct cate- 
ef legal principles The Moore case 
the rights of adjacent landowners 
the rights of a buyer of a pr duct 
against the seller Paradoxically the rice 
farmer in the Taylor case was 
counterpart of the pest control 
the Moore », but the court 
traditional tort standard 
manufacturer in the Taylor 
a counterpart in the Moore litiza- 
would have been the manufacturer 
hydroeyanic acid—net the operator 
Aerial crop spraying with insecticides 
has been invelved in 5 
Fricker, 27 P. (2d) 
Hlammond 
w (2d) 
Bolon, 194 
¥ Spezia 213 
Jeanes v Holtz 
Burns v Vaughn, 
1949) Kennedy 
934 (Ark., 1960) 
(2d) 198 (Ark 195 
that there wae no suggestion in any 
these cases that the person causing the spray 
or dust to be used should be held absolutely 
Hable for damage caused by the drifting of 
the chemical from the place of release. Re- 
covery was allowed only where it was found 
that the landowner or the applicator had 
failed to exercise reasonable care in plan- 
ning and conducting the operation 


farmer to 
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However this may be, legal 
dissection of a court decision means 
little to the average executive whose 
major concern is generally the prac 
tical effect which it has upon the fu- 
ture conduct of his business. Less 
important is the fact that a particu- 
lar decision breaks down an existing 
and destroys the 
lawyer's quest for intellectual repose. 

Although Chapman Chemical 
Co. v Taylor was concerned with the 


certainty of law 


liability of a pesticide manufacturer 
for damage caused by aerial spraying 
operations, the scope of the decision 
could well encompass all types of 
chemical products. It is important 
therefore, that the chemical manufac 
turer bear in mind the practical im 


plications of the decision 


Mfr. Always Liable? 
ee absolute hablity in pro 


duct damage clams would mean 
that the manufacturer would be po 
tentially subject to liability irrespec 
tive of the care with which he selects 
the ingredients incorporated in his 
finished product, or the precautions 
which he takes during the manufac 
turing process to assure that the pro 
duct as placed on the market 1s sate 
for its intended use, or the care which 
he exercises in labeling his product 
with appropriate directions for use 
and warnings against misuse, or tre 
expense undertaken in carrying out 
public educational programs on the 
methods in which his product can be 
safely used. Once it were established 
that the product caused damage, lia 
bility would ensue despite the thor 
oughness of these undertakings. The 
manufacturer would be hable merely 
hecause he is the manufacturer 
If the product is “inherently 
dangerous,” as are most chemicals 
in legal contemplation, it would not 
be a defense to a product lability 
claim that some third party in the 
chain of distribution or use was 
careless in using the product or failed 
to heed directions. For example, in 
the case of the aerially-applied pesti 
cide involved in the Taylor case, the 
farmer could have carelessly selected 
an applicator or the applicator could 
have carelessly conducted the spray 


ing operations, yet the law enunciated 
in that decision would hold the manu- 
facturer liable, virtually as an in- 
surer.” 

Second, the force of the prob- 
ability or improbability of a product's 
causing a particular type of damage 
is an irrelevant, or at best impotent, 
consideration where absolute liability 
is the judicial standard for determin- 
ing the outcome of specific cases. For 
recourse to the familiar, take the pro- 
duct in the Taylor case. As the dis- 
senting opinion pointed out, it is 
commonly recognized that 2,4-D is 
harmless to narrow-leaved _ plants. 
Suppose, for example, that there is 
in the world one narrow-leaved plant 
that the dust would injure. Under 
the reasoning of the Tavlor case, the 
would be liable for 


failing to assure the safety of his pro- 


manufacturer 


duct on that particular plant, even 
though it may have taken every con- 
ceivable precaution to assure its 
safety with ten thousand other spe- 
cies 

Consider the case of a cos 
metic which causes injury to an aller- 
gic consumer. It is established that 
the particular allergism involved is en- 
countered in only one out of a thou 
sand cases. Under the Taylor case, the 
manufacturer of the cosmetic would 
he liable, yet we know that the law ot 
negligence would dictate a different 
result since such resulting injury 1s 
generally held unforeseeable.” 

The unreasonable burden which 
the adoption in the law of the Taylor 
principle would impose on the chem- 
ical manufacturer is self-evident. Spur- 
ious claims are serious enough under 
the present state of the law-—under 
strict liability, Pandora’s Box would 
be opened. Every injury would rep- 
resent a potential damage claim 
against the manufacturer. Carelessness 

&. Of course. the farmer and applica- 
tor would also be liable in such 
stances. See cases cited in 

Bennett v Pilot 
(Utah, 
are sympathetic with appellant 
misfortune, but cannot require the 
merchant to assume the role of absolute in- 
surer against physiological idiosynerasy ‘oO 
do so also would invest the elusive ordinary 
prudent man with a quality of foreseeability 
that would take him out of character com- 
pletely. Every substance, including food, which 
is daily consumed by the public, occasionally 
becomes anathema to him peculiarly allergic 
to it To require insurability against such 
an unforeseeable happenstance would weaken 
the structure of common sense, as well as 
present an unreasonable risk on the channels 
of trade.” 
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and improper handling of chemical 
products by others would be pro 
moted. 

It is because of this back- 
ground that the recent decision in 
Walton v Sherwin-Williams Co. is 
of great importance. 


Significance of S-W Case 
HE Walton case was factually 
similar to the Taylor case. Rice 

farmers used a 2,4-D preparation in 
spraying their rice crops from an 
airplane. The weed killer settled upon 
the cotton crops of neighboring cotton 
growers and caused substantial dam- 
age. Unlike the Taylor case where 
the 2,4-D was used in dust form, 
the 2,4-D was applied in an oil solu 
tion as a liquid spray. The cotton 
farmers brought actions for the re 
covery of their damages against the 
manufacturer of the product, with 
out including any of the persons who 
did the spraying or who caused it 
to be done." 

Plaintiffs sued on a dual the 
On one hand, they 
contended that the 2,4-D was an 
“inherently dangerous substance™ sub 


ory of recovery 


jecting the defendant manufacturer 
to strict liability in accordance with 
the rule laid down in Chapman 
Chemical Co. v Taylor. They also 
contended that the defendant was 
negligent in failing (1) to make ade- 
quate tests to determine the drift- 
ing properties of its product, and, 
(2) to give adequate warnings of the 
properties of the product and of the 
dangers to be anticipated from its 
use in an area where rice crops were 
being cultivated in the vicinity of 
crops of cotton. 

In bar of the suits, the defen- 
dant contended that the product 
could be safely used in an area of 
mixed crops provided that the rice 
farmers and the airplane pilot used 
due care in its application and ob 
served certain control factors, such 
as wind direction and drift and the 
height at which the airplane was 
operated 

- 10. The nine separate actions were 
cumhe aaentaum ‘st the poaheh wae che. 
inally included as defendants but on the trial 
it appeared to the court that no case was 


made out for the jury against them and they 
were peremptorily dismissed 
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At the conclusion of the evi- 
dence, the trial submitted 
special interrogatories to the jury." 
These were answered as follows: 

(1) The damage to the crops 
was caused by the product, 

(2) The product was not “in- 
herently dangerous” when applied in 
an oil solution from an aircraft in 


court 


mixed crop areas, 

(3) The defendant manufac- 
turer did not tail to make adequate 
tests or to give adequate instruc- 
tions and warnings as to the prop- 
erties and qualities of the product, 
as to how it should be prepared 
and used so as to avoid the prob- 
ability of damage to broad leafed 
crops growing in the vicinity of rice 
fields, and, 

(4) Either the rice farmers or 
the airplane pilot knew or should 
have known that the product would 
damage cotton if it came in contact 
with it, and yet was negligent in pre 
paring or using it.” 

Upon the basis of these find 
ings, the court entered judgment for 
the defendant and the plaintiffs ap- 
pealed on various grounds. Primarily, 
plaintiffs relied on Chapman Chem- 
ical Co. v Taylor, contending that 
upon the authority of this decision 
the manufacturer should be held to 
the standard of strict liability 

The appellate court cast more 
than a polite leer at the Taylor case, 
however, and in affirming the judg 
ment for the defendant, held that the 
cases were distinguishable. Approval 
was given to the opinion of the trial 
court which stated: 

“Conceding that the holding in the 
Chapman case is to the effect that 2,4-D 
in dust form is so inherently dangerous 
when sprayed from an airplane as to 
impose ‘absolute liability’ on the manufac: 
turer, it does not follow that 2,4-D in 
liquid form is such an inherently danger- 


ous product. It is to be borne in mind 
in this connection that the evidence in 


ll. Special verdicts and interrogatories 
are permitted in the court's discretion under 
Rule 49(a) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. This form of verdict enables an 
expeditious determination of complex facts 
by the jury, leaving the application of the 
law to such facts to the court. It also serves 
to minimize bias and prejudice from playing 
a part in the jury verdict. 

12. Other instructions and interroga- 
tories were submitted which are not here 
relevant. On the issue of damages the jury 
placed the cash value of the plaintiffs’ 
crops at $106,352.88. Sec, 10 F.R.D. 293 for 
a complete report of the instructions and 
interrogatories 


this case shows that 2,4-D standing alone 
has no peculiar drifting qualities; such 
qualities depend upon the carrier which 
is employed. In the Chapman case that 
carrier was a powder in this case it was 
a liquid.” 

It is essential to appreciate 
that the Taylor case was not directly 
overruled. This the federal court had 
no authority to do. The distinction 
invoked by the court was that in the 
Taylor case the product involved was 
determined to be “inherently danger- 
ous,” ie, a product which for its 
intended use necessarily involves a 
risk of serious harm to the property 
of others regardless of the degree of 
care which is observed in its prep- 
aration and use. In the Walton case, 
the product involved was found not 
to be “inherently dangerous” in this 
legal sense. 

The significance of the Walton 
case lies in the braking influence 
which it undoubtedly will exert on 
any further extension of the concept 
of strict liability in chemical-products 
liability claims. Essentially, it is a 
return to the established law of lia- 
bility that in the absence of a war- 
ranty, a manufacturer is liable for 
damage arising from the use of his 
products only where the damage is 
traceable to some negligent conduct 
or inaction on his part. The boun- 
daries marked by Walton are crystal 
clear. If a chemica! can be used safely 
by observing certain precautions in 
its use, and these precautions are 
known to the persons using it, then 
the manufacturer cannot be held to 
“strict liability.” 


Present Liability Law 
HE chemical manufacturer has 
ge basic responsibility to the 
purchasing public to assure that the 
products which he manufactures and 
places on the market for sale are 
safe and efficacious for the purposes 
for which they are sold. Included 
within this responsibility is the duty 
to exercise due care in testing the 
product prior to distribution to as- 
sure that it is safe when used as di- 
rected and to employ adequate control 
measures throughout the entire per- 
iod of manufacture to avoid the risk 
(Turn to page 113) 
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HYSICAL condition of fertih 
zers is of primary importance 
to both the consumer and the 
manufacturer. Poor condition contri 
butes to customer dissatisfaction and 
frequently leads to the return of the 


Factors Influenci: ; 
the Efficiency of 


Fertilizer Conditioners 


fertilizer to the manufacturer. Lumpy 
fertilizer is difficult to apply um 
formly in the field and on this ac 
count may impair the efhciency of 
the fertilizer in promoting crop 
growth. Reconditioning of rejected 


O MIXTURE! CONTAINING HARD, 
DENSE, DISCRETE PARTICLES 
OF SUPERPHOSPHATE. 
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© MIXTURE 2 CONTAINING SOFT, 
POROUS, FRAGMENTED 
PARTICLES OF SUPERPHOSPHATE) 
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os 5 6 7 


INITIAL MOISTURE CONTENT OF FERTILIZER, PERCENT 


* 


v 
; a 


fertihzer disrupts factory routine and 
additional 
handling and bagging costs. 


involves transportation, 

The damp, sticky condition 
resulting from the absorption of 
moisture by fertilizer materials and 
mixtures has been widely investigated 
(1, 10, 11, 14, 20) and may be ex- 
tensively controlled by storing the 
fertilizer in moisture-resistant bags 
(4, 17,). Poor condition involving 
the caking of finely divided materials 
(6, 7, 12, 13, 18) can not be con- 
trolled effectively solely by the use 
of a moisture-resistant package. Ma 
terials commonly used to alleviate 
this type of caking include oil-seed 
meals, hull meals, and other natural 
organic residues, organic and inor 
ganic industrial by-products, and na 
tural inorganic materials such as 
clays, diatomaceous earth and ver- 
miculite 

Considerable conditioning effect 
was afforded formerly by the use of 
several hundred pounds of organic 
ammoniates per ton of relatively low 
analysis mixtures, but present-day 
high analysis mixtures have room in 
the formula for scarcely more than 
100 pounds of conditioning agent 
This low rate of use has met with 
only varied success in commercial 
practice. Results obtained with the 
same conditioning agent are often 
very erratic so that there is need for 
an evaluation of the factors affecting 
their efficiency. 

In a previous paper (8), de 
scribing some of the physical and 
chemical properties of conditioners, 
( * Presented before the Division of Fertilizer 
Chemistry at the 120th national meeting of 


the American Chemical Seciety, New York 
City. September 3-7, 1951.) 
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Table | 
Effect of Particle Size of Conditioner on Caking 
of 10-10-10 Mixed Fertilizer * 


Conditioner Crushing 

Strength 

Apparent of Crushing 
Strength 


Mesh Size 


None 


Vermiculite 


\+ 
a 


100-150 
200 
Ground bark coccccecccncnnee 50-60 
100-150 
200 
Cocoa shell meal ............ 40-60 33 + 107 
100-150 +13 122 
200 3+ 57 


+ |+ 


+ 4 


the materials studied varied widely 
with respect to such characteristics 
as moisture content, moisture absorb- 
ing capacity, apparent density, and 


4 


\+ 


Clay (montmorillonite) 50-60 : 92 
particle size. 

100-150 38 + 102 

The present paper reports the a 16 
results obtained in a study of the ef- a = bade ee scares 
fect of these conditioners on the cak- 1 95° 10-10-10 mixed fertilizer, 5% conditioner moisture content of conditioned 


» gueieen af od fertilize 7 mixture, 4.3%. : ; 
ing tendency of mixed fertilizer, as 2 The + value indicates 5% fiducial limits of the mean for 4 replications of the test 


influenced by some of the properties 
of both the conditioner and the fer- 
tilizer mixture. Approximately 1400 Chart 2 
laboratory caking tests were carried 
out on mixed fertilizers, with and 
without the inclusion in the mixture 
of some 80 different materials com- 
monly used or proposed for use as 
conditioning agents. 


+ I+ 


+ H+ 
wwe we ee sw 


I+ 


i 1 i 1 l 


95°% 10-10-10 MIXED FERTILIZER 
5% CONDITIONER 


Procedure 
10-10-10 grade of fertilizer, 
formulated without conditioner 
was used as a reference mixture in 


PHOSPHATE BY- RRODUCT 
(10 MICRONS) 


is 
RTH 
DNS) 


comparative caking tests. It consisted 
of ammonium sulfate 520, ammonium 


i” 
vera cyan 


— 
tr 


nitrate 125, nitrogen solution (40.6 
% N) 130, superphosphate 806, 
triple superphosphate 81, and potas- 
sium chloride 338 pounds per ton. 
Nitrogen in the mixture consisted of 
17.5% nitrate nitrogen and 82.5% 
ammonia nitrogen. The physiological 
acidity was equivalent to 739 pounds 
of calcium carbonate per ton. Except 
as otherwise noted in this paper, the 
particle size of the solid ingredients 
of the mixture was uniform between 
0.246 and 0.279 mm., or that passing 


a $0- and retained on a 80-mesh 
1 


Non 


MICRONS) 


SK 
VERMICULITE~ \ 
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sieve 


’ The term “mesh” as used in this paper 

| mage to a number of mesh per _ and 
ize sereen opening in millimete 

as follows: 65, 20 = 833, 30 — fc) ' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 


‘ 50 = .279, 246, 
gy 5 a INITIAL MOISTURE CONTENT OF CONDITIONED FERTILIZER, PER CENT 


> 175, = ° 
074, and 325 mesh 
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‘able (Table u Continued) product consisting of cork and lignin fiber 

T " from Douglas fir bark; sample 10 is cork- 

ses . > j flake from the same source ground in the 

Evaluation of Conditioners Peat ; laboratory ; sample 41 is the unground flake. 

. . * © Samples 6 and 36 are montmorillonitic clays. 

Spent fuller’s earth Samples 15, . 24 are kaolinitic clays from 

Material Reduction x different . sample 22 having been 

EEE in Cottonseed meal treated 5°) aluminum stearate; sam- 

, . ‘i ples 17 19 are pyrophyllitic clays from 

Crushing Ureaform different ‘ Samples 12. 13, and 31 

Sample Mean Strength are expanded lane yg y= and ~ 

Ni i - , having been ground in the laboratory ; sample 

” _ — lle $ Furfural residue” : $1 is screened unground material. * Sample 20 

Size tilizer Coke : is a hard, friable, ee resin — 

. : Dri ~d blood from rosin. " Samples 21 and 23 are by-pro- 

l Phosphate by product 10 63 +2 “ ducts é the pulp ~ paver ay the 

: yas ~¢ former from the soda wood-pulp CUBS 

3 Ca ae — and the latter from the sulfite wood pulping 
y 7 ~¢ process. ' Samples 30 to 54 were screen 

Olive — materials having a particle size —— 
- 2 ts 

Poultry litter" te that of the other fertilizer ingredients, 

7 (50-60 mesh). ' Samples 35, 39, and 44 are 

partially dried commercial products ; sample 

Sawdust pine 35 is a reed and sedge peat somewhat le 
_ — 7 - decomposed than the other two; sample 3% 

clay" ~ : has a moss-like structure, and sample 44 is 

_ Sand a reed and sedge peat having a dense gran- 

ular structure. * Sample 45 is a dried — 

" from the use of fuller’s earth as an absor- 

Fuller's ¢ urth Footnotes bent in the purification and clarification steps 

; * 95°) 50 to 60 mesh 10-10-10 mixed of petroleum refining Sample 47 i an 

Fuller's earth ; fertilizer, 5°) conditioner; initial moisture experimental y produced urea-formaldehyde re- 

content of conditioned mixture, 4.3‘). ° Sam- action product " Sample 48 is the partially 

Carbon Yas black : ple 1 is a dried sludge obtained as - dried residue from the production of furfural 

4 : product in the manufacture of sodium - by the steam — n of , nog = "o— 

Pro: . + hate from wet-process phosphoric corn cobs, rice hulls, and oat ull. * Sam- 

Bark - ducts ze : Gamspien 2, 7. and 3 axe fuller’s earths from ple 62 is a dried sawdust litter from the 


Cottonseed hull flour : ‘ different sources. * Sample 5 is a ground poultry industry 


Fuller's earth 
Expanded perlite 
Diatomaceous earth 


Bark products” 


Vermiculite’ 
Vermiculite' 
Carbon flue dust 20 333 Chart 3 
Clay 


Sawdust, pine : : | | | | 


Clay 3 : 95% 10-10-10 MIXED FERTILIZER 
Cocoa shell meal : 5% CONDITIONER 

Clay 4.3% MOISTURE 

Resin* 


Lignin’ 


Clay 

Lignin’ 

Clay 

Tak 

Graphite flakes 


Graphite powder 
Phosphate rock 


Igneous rock dust 


Expanded perlite 


Vermiculite 


Corn cobs 


100 


Cocoa shell meal 
Soybean meal 
Peat 

Clay 

Cork waste 


~ 
uo 


co) 
°o 


i 
Peanut hull meal 
Peat t 
Tobacco stems | 
Bark products" | | 


Rice hull meal 0 +3 0 02 04 O06 O8 10 12 14 #16 
Tung hull meal 3) +3 PARTICLE SIZE OF FERTILIZER, MILLIMETERS 
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Incorporation of different con- 
ditioning 10-10-10 
mixture did not change the plant 
nutrient ratio except in a few cases 
where the conditioner also contained 
plant nutrient. The addition of each 
100 pounds of inert conditioner per 
2000 pounds of conditioned mixture 
decreased the percentage of each nu- 
trient in the mixture by 0.5-unit in- 
crements so that, with 400 pounds 
of conditioner, the grade of the mix- 
ture was 8-8-8 

Mixing and ammoniation of 
freshly-prepared, 400-gram__ batches 
were carried out in a laboratory ro- 
initial 


agents in this 


tary mixer and the moisture 
content of the mixture was adjusted 
by the addition of water at the same 
time 

Following ammoniation, the 
mixture was allowed to stand at room 


temperature in an air-tight container 


At the end of 24 hours its free- 
moisture content was determined by 
the airflow method (9) and the 
caking tendency was then measured 
by a modification of the method of 
Adams and Ross (2, 3) which de- 
crushing strength of 
mechanical 


termines the 
briquets formed under 
pressure in a caking bomb. Except 
where otherwise noted, 
made in replicates of five. A sufficient 


tests were 
amount of mixture was placed in each 
bomb to thickness of cake 
slightly greater than one inch. The 
pressure was adjusted to 12 pounds 
per square inch (p.s.i.) and the 
bombs were stored for one week at 
a temperature of 30° C. The re- 
sulting fertilizer briquet was then re- 
moved, dried in an air oven for 72 
hours at 50° C., and placed in a 
desiccator to cool. This drying pro- 
cedure reduced the moisture content 


give a 
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of the cake to less than 0.5 “ and 
insured the occurrence of maximum 
cementation under these conditions. 
The cake, two inches in diameter, 
was then sanded to a uniform thick- 
ness of one inch and its crushing 
strength determined. 

The bombs used in this study 
were carefully selected for their me- 
chanical reliability, and were in- 
spected and calibrated at frequent in- 
tervals. Uniformity in size and shape 
of briquets was obtained by (a) using 
a uniform quantity of test material 
in each bomb, (b) leveling the ma- 
terial before applying pressure, (c) 
providing a non-absorbent, thin, pa 
per liner in the bomb to prevent 
sticking of the fertilizer to the metal 
wall, (d) slight sanding of the top 
surface of the briquet to produce a 
tight, circular, cylindrical cake with 
a height of 1 inch, and (e) careful 
handling of the briquet to avoid 
crumbling of its sharp, fragile edges 

The reliability of the results 
can be judged from the 5 ©@ fiducial 
limit (19) appended to each mean 
value of replicate tests by a + sign 
Subject to the usual assumptions, the 
odds are 19 to 1 that the true mean 
lies between the two limiting values. 
Agreement among results of replicate 
tests was reasonably satisfactory ex- 
cept in a few cases of unavoidable 
segregation of the conditioner owing 
to differences in density 
and particle size. The apparent den 
sity of the different conditioners var- 
ied from 4 to 86 pounds per cubic 
foot (8) and that of the 10-10-10 
reference mixture was 55 pounds per 
cubic foot. Uniform mixing of 450- 
to 50-mesh particles of fertilizer with 
larger particles of light-weight condi- 
tioner could not be obtained and poor 
agreement among results of replicate 
tests was accompanied by spotted and 
of the cake 
results 


apparent 


striated 
Agreement among replicate 
and uniform appearance of the cake 
were obtained when the particle size 
of the conditioner was approximately 
the same or less than that of the fer- 


appearance 


tilizer. Coarse conditioners were 
therefore screened to provide test 
samples having the same particle size 


range as the fertilizer (50-60-mesh) 
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Less than 50-mesh conditioners were 
used as received and frequently con 


tained material finer than 1 micron 


Superphosphate 
ty AKING tests were made on two 


10-10-10 mixtures which were 
identical except for the superphos 
phate used in their formulation. The 
superphosphate in mixture 1 con- 
sisted of hard, dense, discrete, 50 to 
60-mesh particles, obtained by screen 
separation in and 
over-size were rejected. That in mix 
ture 2 consisted of soft, porous, 50 
to 60-mesh particles including some 


which the fines 


fragmented material having freshly 
exposed surfaces as a result of crush- 
ing the oversize and returning it to 
the screens. The two superphosphates 
were similar with respect to P.O, 
and free acid content 

The results of the caking tests 
on these two mixtures are given in 
Figure 1. Aside from the rapid in 
crease in crushing strength of cake 
with increase in initial moisture con 
tent of the is apparent 
that the soft, porous, fragmented par 


ticles of superphosphate in mixture 


mixture, it 


2 are responsible for producing a 
harder cake than the hard, dense, dis 
crete particles of superphosphate in 
The crushing strength of 
the mixture-l cake is 22 ©% less than 


mixture | 


for the mixture-2 cake. This influence 
of the physical properties of the two 
superphosphates on the caking ten 
dency of the mixture emphasizes the 
importance of providing uniform 
stocks of for use in com 
parative Mixture 2 


(Figure 1), containing the type of 


material 
caking _ tests 
superphosphate most widely used at 
present in commercial 
selected for use as the reference mix 


practice, was 
ture in the present study 


Moisture 


crushing 


HE 


strength of 


dependence of 
unconditioned fer 
tilizer cakes on the initial moisture 
content of the mixture is also depicted 
in Figure 1. Below an initial moisture 
content of 1.5 © there is no ten 
dency for the mixture to cake under 


the mechanical pressure applied in 


TABLE Il! 
Conditioning Effect of Magnesium Oxide 


Ingredient of 
Mixture : 
—__—— 10-10-10 


Superphosphate 

Triple superphosphate 
Ammonium sulfate 
Ammonium nitrate 
Nitrogen Solution 2-A 
Potassium chloride 


MgO and sand 


Caking Tendency 


10-20-10 


Fertilizer Formula ———_— 


Grade 
6-12-12 


Ibs. / ton 
1037 


wwe ww 
eoow Ss 


7) 


Crushing Strength of Coke’ 


165 
139 
115 

68 


Ibs./ sq. in. 
+17 
+9 
+1i 


+18 


Moisture Analysis —— 
Moisture Content 24 Hrs. After Mixing 


tbs. /ton 
0 30 4.7 
10 20 50 
20 10 4.6 
30 0 4.2 


‘The values given are mean averages for 5 replications of the caking test 


percent 
5.0 49 
48 4.6 
4.0 4.7 5.1 
4.0 5.0 


The = 


value is the 5% fiducial limit indicating that on continued repetition of the test the odds 
are 19 to 1 that the result will lie between the two limiting values 


the bomb. At higher initial free mois- 
ture contents, caking takes place in 
the bomb. This action, coupled with 
the cementation which occurs during 
the subsequent drying of the cake, 
causes an extremely rapid increase 
in crushing strength with increase in 
initial moisture content. For mixture 
2, the crushing strength of the cake 
increases approximately 88 p.s.i. for 
an increase of 1 © in initial moisture 
content. At 4.3 % 
content of the fertilizer, the crush 
ing strength of cake is 240 psi. A 
decrease in from 4.3 to 
3.3 © reduces the crushing strength 
by 88 p.s.i. or 37 % 


initial moisture 


moisture 


Particle Sizes 

OME of the conditioning agents, 
S such as vermiculite, ground bark. 
cocoa shell meal, and montmorillonitic 
lay were amenable to separation into 
various size fractions which were used 
in determining the effect of particle 
size of the conditioner on the crush 


ing strength of the fertilizer cake. 
Three fractions of the condi- 
tioner; namely, 50-60, 100-150, and 
minus 200 mesh; were used at the 


size 


rate of 100 pounds per ton of con- 
ditioned mixtures, the other 
dients of which had a particle-size 
range of 50-60 mesh 

The results of the caking tests 
(Table I) show the beneficial effect 


of these conditioners in reducing the 


ingre- 


crushing strength of the fertilizer cake 
but there was no correlation between 
particle size of the conditioner (col- 
umn 2) and the percentage reduc- 
tion in crushing strength of cake 
(column 6). With vermiculite and 
cocoa shell meal, the crushing 
strength of the cake (column 4) 
tended to increase with a decrease 
in particle size of the conditioner. 
The 
bark and montmorillonitic clay. The 
apparent density (column 3) tended 


opposite was true with ground 


to decrease with increasing fineness 
of the conditioner, but there appears 
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to be no correlation between these 
variations in density and the efh- 
ciency of the conditioner. 

The results given in Table I 
suggest that the ability of the finely 
divided conditioner to coat the sur- 
face of the fertilizer particle must be 
taken into account. If coating is a 
factor in the efhiciency of conditioner, 
it would be expected that the amount 
of moisture present at the surface of 
the fertilizer particle during the mix- 
ing operation would affect the effi- 
ciency of the finely divided condi- 


thoner 


Effect 
TANDARD caking tests at var- 


ious moisture levels were made, 
using conditioned mixtures containing 
5 © of diatomaceous earth, phosphate 
by-product, ground and unground 
vermiculite, and cocoa shell meal, 
respectively. The mean particle size 
of the diatomaceous earth, phosphate 
by-product, and ground vermiculite 
were 20, 10, and 40 microns respec- 
tively; that of unground vermiculite 
and cocoa shell meal, 262 microns 
(50-60 mesh) which corresponded to 
the particle size of the fertilizer. Re 
sults of the tests (Figure 2) are given 
as percentage reduction in crushing 
strength of cake plotted against ini- 
tial moisture content of the fertilizer. 
Percentage reduction is based on the 
for mixture 2 in Figure 1. 
With cocoa shell meal and un- 


ground vermiculite, in which the par 


curve 


ticle size range was the same as that 
of the fertilizer, the percentage re- 
duction in crushing strength was in 
dependent of the moisture content of 
the mixture. However, with condi- 
tioners of extremely small particle 
size, viz., diatomaceous earth and 
phosphate by-product, the percentage 
reduction in crushing strength was 
greatest at low initial moisture con- 
tents and decreased linearly as the 
moisture content increased. 

This difference in the behavior 
of the relatively coarse and finely 
divided conditioning agents 1s attri- 
buted to the greater potential ability 
of the finely divided materials ade- 
quately to coat the individual fer- 
tilizer particles. This is indicated by 
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the decreasing effectiveness of 10 
micron phosphate by-product, 20- 
micron diatomaceous earth, and 40- 
micron ground vermiculite in redu- 
cing the crusning strength of the fer- 
tilizer cake, and with the exception 


of 40-micron vermiculite by their su- 


periority over )0-60 mesh cocoa shell 


meal and vermiculite at low mois 
ture contents. Only 44¢¢ of the 40 
micron adhered to the 
surface of the relatively dry fertilizer 


vermiculite 
particles (2.7% moisture) in com- 
pariscn to 78% in the case oi the 
diatomaceous earth. The anomalous 
behavior of the 40-micron vermicu 
lite in comparison to the 50-60 mesh 
material is not readily explainable. 
The loss in 
the finely divided materials with in 
creasing moisture content of the mix 


effectiveness ol 


ture is attributed to excessive coating 
of some and inadequate coating ot 
other particles under these conditions 
On the other hand, the coating fac- 
tor is not involved when the particle 
of inert conditioner is essentially the 
same size as the other ingredients, 
as is true of the mixture containing 
$0 to 60 mesh vermiculite and cocoa 
shell meal (Figure 2). In this in 
stance, the particles of conditioner 
merely lie between fertilizer particles 
to reduce the number of contacts 
among active ingredients and cush 
ion the mass of fertilizer against 
mechanical compression 

Accordingly, conditioners may 
be conveniently classified into two 
groups, (a) those sufficiently finely 
divided to act as coating agents and 
(b) those with coarse particles com- 
parable in particle size to the or 
dinary mixed fertilizer. The anti-cak- 
ing efficiency of the materials in the 
first group decreases as the moisture 
content of the mixture increases, 
while that of the materials in the sec 
ond group is independent, within 
limits, of the moisture content of the 
mixture. 


In table 


agents are listed with the 


II the conditioning 
relative 
crushing strengths of the conditioned 
mixture containing 5 of these con- 
ditioners and 43% moisture. Prop- 
erties of the various materials in- 


cluded in table II have been pre- 


viously described (8). Relative efh- 
of different conditioners is 
comparable only for equal moisture 


ciency 
contents of the fertilizer. 


Particle Size 
HE effect of particle size of the 
fertilizer ingredients on the cak 
ing tendency of the 10-10-10 refer 
ence mixture, with and without con 
ditioning agents, is represented by 

the curves in Figure 3 

The conditioners were diato 
maceous earth, bark dust and fuller’s 
earth used at the rate of 100 pounds 
per ton of conditioned mixture. Sam- 
ples of mixture used for caking tests 
contained 4.3% moisture and were 
identical except with respect to the 
type of used and the 
particle size of the fertilizer ingre- 
dients; namely, 10-20, 30-40, 50-60, 

80-100, and 100-150 mesh 
The crushing strength of cake 


conditioner 


in the unconditioned mixture (Fig- 
ure 3) rises rapidly with decrease 
in size of the fertilizer particle and 
reaches a maximum at approximately 
0.175 mm. (80 mesh). The sharp 
decline in crushing strength of cake 
with decrease in size of particle below 
80 mesh is attributed to the observed 
formation of agglomerates or gran- 
ules during the mixing and ammoni- 
ation operation. Increasing the par- 
ticle size of the unconditioned mix- 
ture from 0.25 mm. (60 mesh) to 
(10 mesh) caused a reduc- 
tion in crushing strength of 163 p.s.i 


1.65 mm 


or 62. 

The positions of the curves 
in Figure 3 show that, of the three 
conditioning agents compared in this 
series of earth 
gave the best conditioning effect, fol- 
lowed in order by bark dust and ful- 
ler’s earth. This is in agreement with 
the results of Ross et al (16) who 
found that diatomaceous earth was 
effective coating 


tests, diatomaceous 


one of the most 
agents for granular ammonium ni- 
trate. The absence of a break in the 
curves representing the conditioned 
mixtures indicated that little agglom- 
fertilizer particles took 
place during ammoniation and mix- 
ing of the finely-divided fertilizer. 
(Turn to Page 115) 
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Low Gallonage 


Fungicide Sprays 


by 
J. D. Wilson * 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Wooster. Ohio 


* From paper presented at American Phyto- 
pathological Society, Cincinnati, December, 
1961. 
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HEN used in connection with 

spray applications, “Low 

gallonage™ is a relative term 
In spraying forage crops for insect 
control it may mean the use of 2 to 
10 gallons of spray mixture per acre 
In spraying apples it may mean the 
use of 2 to 4 gallons per tree. Just 
what it means in spraying an acre 
of vegetables for disease control is 
more indefinite at present, but it will 
probably come to mean the use of 2 
to 40 gallons per acre, or somewhere 
between a 4X and a 10X concentra 
tion of the usual spray mixture form 
The symbol “X", used in 


connection with the concentration of 


ulation 


the spray mixture, in turn indicates 
the number of times more concentrat 
ed is the formulation being used, as 
compared to that which would be 
used with the usual gallonage. For 
instance, if regular practice involved 
the use of 150 gallons of a 2-100 
formula per acre, a }X concentration 
would represent the use of 30 gal 
lons of a 10-100 formulation 


Fungicide Problems 
HE spraying of row-crops with 
our present-day fungicides for 
the control of foliage diseases may 
well prove to be the most difficult 
peration yet encountered in the use 
of low-gallonage or “concentrate” 


sprays. Virtually all of the fungi- 


cides now used on vegetables are in 
the form of low-solubility powders 
These must be applied as suspensions 
in water, thus creating a distinct haz 
ard of nozzle clogging if one tries to 
use apertures small enough to reduce 
the rate of application to about 30 
gallons per acre without reducing 
the number of nozzles or increasing 
the forward speed of the sprayer 
wt all 

Difhculty has been encounter 
ed also in mounting a single nozzle 
in a small air blast so that the liquid 
particles will be distributed evenly 
over the foliage area to be covered by 
that air blast. Since it is desirable 
to reduce the number of nozzles com- 
monly used, and since it seems im 
practical to use single nozzles in small 
air blasts arranged in the form of a 
horizontal boom, the most promising 
recourse should be the use of a single, 
large air blast in which only com 
paratively few nozzles are mounted 
This air Mast might be made to re 
volve, or oscillate, or it might be held 
in a fixed position, and the swath or 
area to be treated may be to the rear 
or at the side of the applicator, de 
pending on the job to be done. 

The so-called air-blast ma 
chines should probably represent the 
use of 10,000 to 20,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute with an outlet or 
nozzle velocity of at least 90 miles 
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Numerous problems attend development 
of concentrated fungicide sprays, but 
the economies involved promise to 
make efforts well worth while. A promi- 
nent plant pathologist explains low gal- 
lonage fungicide sprays on vegetables. 


per hour. The number, capacity, and 
arrangement of the liquid nozzles 
used in the air blast are capable cif 
considerable variation, as is the pres- 
sure at which the fungicide-bearing 
liquid is delivered to the air blast. 
However, regardless of the general 
specifications, every effort must be 
made to obtain the best possible dis- 
tribution of the fungicidal ingredient 
over the foliage mass to be treated 
As the amount of water to be 
used in the spraying operation is 
progressively reduced, the difficulty 
of obtaining a satisfactory thorough- 
ness of foliage coverage is correspond- 
ingly increased. Field experience so 
far obtained with various types of 
applicators indicates that the pos- 
sibility of obtaining a satisfactory de- 
gree of disease control may decrease if 
one tries to use greater than a 4X 
or 5X concentration applied at less 
than 40 or 30 gallons per acre. 
Applicators in considerable 
number and variety have been tested 
in Ohio for the use of concentrated 
formulations in low-gallonage appli- 
cations during the past 10 or more 
years. During the past 3 years X, 
2X, and 4X concentrations have been 
compared on tomatoes at Wooster. 
The 2X applications were made by 
substituting different nozzles in the 
standard boom, but the 4X formu- 
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lations were applied by equipping a 
special boom with low-delivery nozzles 
and then taking the spray mixture 
from the high-pressure pump to the 
boom through a by-pass equipped with 
a secondary relief valve and a line 
strainer. The pressures used for the 
X, 2X, and 4X formulations were 
approximately 300, 200, and 100 
p.s.i., Tespectively. 

In most instances, the 4X con- 
centrations of several different fungi- 
cides applied at 40 gallons per acre 
have given as good control of early 
and late blights of tomato as have the 
usual treatments. The control of 
anthracnose fruit rot of tomato has 
not been quite as good with the 4X 
applications as when 160 gallons per 
acre were used. The use of air to 
force the 4X spray mixtures into the 
foliage mass added little or nothing 
to disease control, largely because dis- 
tribution was not as even and 
thorough over the leaves. 


Further Tests Made 

ARGE air blast machines have also 

been used in three or four experi- 
Results have been compara- 
tively good, especially where the 
volume applied has not been dropped 
below 40 gallons per acre. Some ap- 
plications of an 8X concentration at 
20 gallons have given fair results 


ments 


under conditions where disease has 
not been too severe. 

A considerable 
fungicides have been used with little 
positive evidence of an increase in 
phytotoxicity with an increase in con- 
centration. In a few borderline cases, 
such as the use of some of the fixed 
coppers on cucurbits or beans, the 
injury sometimes caused by these 
regular dilutions and 


variety of 


materials at 
volumes of application was increased 
when a 4X concentration was applied 
at 40 gallons per acre 
Several different 
insecticide combinations in 4X form- 


fungicide- 


ulations have been applied to various 
vegetables without injury to most of 
the species used, and with a satis- 
factory degree of disease and insect 
control. Experiments in which dif- 
ferent types of nozzle patterns have 
been used in applying 4X formula- 
tions of various fungicides indicate 
that the flat-spray pattern may prove 
to be the most efficient type for di- 
rect application without air. The 
hollow-cone pattern was nearly as 
effective as the flat pattern, and the 
solid-cone type of distribution gave 
the poorest results. 


In summarizing the results ob- 
tained and the observations made up 
to the present, it is evident that few 
positive statements or recommenda- 
tions can as yet be made. However, 
it may be said that the evidence now 
available indicates strongly that con- 
siderably less water may be used in 
formulating and applying fungicides 
to row crops, including many of the 
vegetables, without sacrificing very 
much in the way of disease control. 
At present the research emphasis 
should be placed on the development 
of applicators which will insure a 
maximum degree of thoroughness in 
the distribution of the spray material 
over the foliage area being treated. 
There are numerous fungicides which 
may be used safely and effectively in 
at least 5X concentrations. The in- 
troduction of a fungicide which can 
be applied in the form of a solution 
would do much to hasten the day 
when low-gallonage spraying might 
become the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. ** 
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Health Hazards Associated with 


Handling and Use of 


t this paper is t 


HE purpose « 


with the handling and 


the herbicides employed 


discussing specific ma 
terials, the terms “toxicity” and “toxic 
hazard” should be defined These 


terms are not synonomous although 


the y ir s 


toxicity 1s a property matter: it 
may be defined as the proy t 
causing myury to the lwing organism 
by ther than mechanical no ns 


zard may be defined 


T hI 
likelihood that 


a substance will cause 


toxic myury 
Warning properties such as 
foul odors or tastes, lachrymation 


or irntation, which become apparent 
and highly disagreeable from harm 
less exposure, tend to prevent the 


likelihood of serious exposure and 


thereby reduce the hazard. Similarly 


the absen f such properties tends 
t ncre ar the hazards Physical 
properties such as vapor pressur 

imhty, dustiness, et may either 
met r decreas th hazard t 
1 material depending upon how it 
is handled and used. It follows that 
1 material may be highly tox nd 
yet i not bh particu itly hazar 
dous; and conversel material ma 
he relatively low in toxicity and yet 
he gu hazardous 


During the last 10 years, and 


to some extent during the preceding 


10 years, more and more attention 
has heer paid to the effects of her 
hicides upon human subjects, live 


and wildlife. The development 
better herbicides and 
id ones has Ied to a 


tremendous increase in their use by 


stock 
f new and 
new uses for 
um increasing number of people and 
to their use over prolonged periods 
of time by custom operators. The 
hkehhood of human exposure to these 
matenals, has been increased many 
fold by these new developments. I! 
materials are to hk 
j 


specihe directions for 


these newer 
handled safely 
their use and specific precautions 
against misuse must be issued. In other 
be di 


} 4 


words, specific hazards must 


fined and information given on 
to avoid hazardous exposure. In order 


to do this intelligently, facts must bh 


known about the chemical, physical 
und toxicological properties of the 
material, about the form and manner 


handled and 


ipplied, and about the hkelihood and 


in which it is to h 
magnitude of exposure. Industry has 
recognized and accepted this respon 
sibility 

T he health 


presented by the various 


specific, what 
used herbicides? and, how 
should they be handled in order to 


Sodium Chlorate 
principal hazard associated 


HI ; chat 
with the use of sodium chlorate 


is an herbicide is that of fire. Vege 
tation sprayed or dusted with chlor 
te constitutes a real fire hazard 


Clothing contaminated with = dry 


easily ignited. Sodium 


rat Is 
toxic if 


is not particularly 


the hike- 


hihood of ingesting dangerous quan 


ingested and in normal use. 


tities is remote The material is not 
particularly irritating to the skin and 
is not absorbed through the skin in 
significant amounts: hence, the haz 


ards 


serous 


from topical contact are not 


Information with regard to 
its effect upon the eyes is lacking 
Precautions for safe handling 
should be directed primarily toward 
the elimination of the possibility of 
fire and, secondarily, toward the 


avoidance of unnecessary personal 
contact 
cases oft 


Although 
} 


poisoning due to chlorate have been 


livestock 


reported, most experience has indi 
cated that when used as recommen 
ded, it does not present 
livestock grazing in treated areas (1) 
Precautions should be taken to spread 


t hazard to 


the solid evenly so as not to leave 


piles of it available and to avoid 


leaving containers of the material 
where stock can get it. Salt-hungry 


stock ar likely to 


amounts of this material (2) 


most consume 


tONK 


Borax 


VAILABLE information indi 
cates that the use of borax as 


an herbicide or soil sterilant does 


not present significant health hazards 
The material is fairly toxic if ingest 
ed, but the likelihood of 
small N » spec il 


ions are ,believed necessary 


ingestion is 
handling precau 
Experience has indicated that 


the ordinary use of the material does 
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Herbicides 


not present a hazard to livestock or 
wildlife 
The 
chlorate and borax (1 part chlorate 
and 9 parts borax) essentially elim- 
inates the fire hazard from sodium 
chlorate. The health hazards of the 
combination are not believed to be 


of significance 


combination of sodium 


Special precautions in handling 
believed to be necessary, 
indicated that 
the material does not present a sig 
nificant hazard to stock and wildlife. 


are not 


since experience has 


Arsenicals 
HESE materials, (Sodium Ar- 
senite and Arsenic Trioxide) 


present serious hazards of handling 
and use probably greater than those 
herbicide. They are 


highly toxic and the consequence of 


of any other 
accidental ingestion of even relatively 
small amounts is very likely to be 
When handling or applying 
these materials, particular care must 


death 


be taken to prevent ingestion, inhala 
tion of dust or spray, and skin con- 
must be exer- 
cised in the disposal of sludge or 


tact. Particular care 


residues from spraying and of con- 
taminated containers. 

The hazard to livestock and 
wildlife from eating sprayed vege 
tation or from drinking water con- 
taminated by these materials is ser- 


10us 
Calcium Cyanamid 
H EALTH hazards associated with 


the use of calcium cyanamid 


are those resulting from contact with 
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the skin and eyes and from inhala- 
tion of dust. The hazard from possi- 
ble ingestion is of little significance 

Precautions for safe handling 
should include 


contact with the skin 


measures to prevent 
When hand- 
ling dusty material, coveralls which 
fit tightly at the neck, cuffs, and 
ankles will be helpful in preventing 
skin contact, as will wearing a hat. 
Exposed surfaces of the skin may be 
protected by covering with a bland 
oil or appropriate protective cream. 
The skin should be washed thor- 
oughly at the end of each day. Con- 
taminated clothing should be washed 
before re-use 

Care must be exercised to pre- 
vent cyanamid from getting into the 
eyes. If this should occur, the eyes 
should be flushed immediately with 
an abundance of clean water and 
medical attention obtained 

The breathing of cyanamid 
dust should be avoided. A respirator 
should be worn whenever the breath- 
ing of dust cannot he avoided by other 
means. This is particularly important 
when exposures are repeated or pro- 


longed 


by 
Vv. K. Rowe* 


Biochemical Research Department 
The Dow Chemical Comp 
Midland. Michigan 


*Paper presented at Northeastern Weed 
Control Conference, New York City, Janu- 
ary 4, 1952. 


When the granular form of 
cyanamid is used, the hazard is re- 
duced significantly 


Herbicidal Oils 
UMEROUS been 
used as herbicides, alone and 
mater- 


have 


oils 


in combinatiuns with other 


ials. However, a discussion of the 
individual oils is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

Toxicological information re- 
garding the oils is very meagre. Judg- 
ing from past experience and what 
is known of the toxicity of petroleum 
fractions, certain generalizations are 
justified. It is likely that the most 
significant hazard presented by the 
oils would be that of dermatitis 
caused by prolonged or 
skin contact. Contact with the eyes 
may be quite painful, but serious 
eye injury is probably not likely. The 
hazard from ingestion is not usually 
serious unless such materials are swal- 
lowed in substantial quantity. The 
hazard from inhaling vapors or mists 
of the oils when used as herbicides 
is not believed to be serious, mainly 
because the likelihood of inhaling ap- 
preciable amounts in normal use is 
very small. The hazard from fire 
should not be overlooked 

Precautions for safe handling 
should be directed toward the avoid- 


ance of prolonged and repeated skin 


re peated 


contact. Clothing, particularly shoes, 
wet with oils should be removed and 
cleaned before Heavy mists 
of oil alone or in combination with 
other toxicants should not be breathed 
repeatedly or for prolonged periods; 
under certain conditions, respiratory 
protection may be necessary to insure 


re-use. 


safety. 


Ammonium Sulfamate 


SE of ammonium sulfamate as 
U an herbicide does not present 
significant health hazards. This con- 
clusion is based on toxicological stud- 
ies conducted by Ambrose (3) and 
is borne out by extensive use over 
an appreciable period of time with- 
out reported injury to either humans 
or livestock 


No special handling precau- 
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tions are necessary. The material 


presents no fire hazard 


Pentachlorophenol 
AZARDS attending the use of 


pentachlorophenol are those of 
absorption of toxic amounts of the 
material through the skin. skin irrita 
tion, eye irritation, and ingestion 
(4, 5, 6). There is no fire hazard 
The dusts of the free phenol and of 
the sodium salt and oil or water 
sprays of either are quite irritating 
to the nose and eyes, sufficiently so 
that toxic amounts are not likely to 
be inhaled. Pentachlorophenol may 
be absorbed through the skin in toxic 
amounts from concentrated prepara 
tions if contact is extensive and pro 
longed. The irritating action on the 
skin will vary considerably with the 
solvent. In general, strong solutions 
(10% 
tation on single prolonged exposure, 
but contacts of 


or more) may cause skin irri 


duration are 
not likely to irritate. Fine dust or so 


short 


lutions as dilute as 1% may irritate 


upon prolonged and repeated ex 


posure; if exposures are continued 
over a considerable period of 
an “acne-like™ 


Special 


time, 
dermatitis may de- 
velop tests conducted on 
human subjects have suggested that 
the sodium salt, but not the free 
phenol, possesses a slight tendency to 
cause hypersensitivity. These results 
are interpreted to mean that a very 
few persons may show increased sus- 
ceptibility after once having a rather 
severe rash; in practice, this has not 
been of importance 

Although pentachlorophenol is 
rather toxic when swallowed, its use 
as an herbicide does not ordinarily 
offer opportunity for 
take to be 

Its safety in regard to live 
stock feeding upon freshly sprayed 
forage has heen indicated by Grigsby 
and Farwell (7) 

The hazards associated with 
the handling and use of pentachloro 
phenol can be avoided by taking pre 


cautions to prevent contact with the 


sufficient in 
dangerous 


skin and eyes. If such contact does 
occur, the material should be removed 
promptly by washing. Contaminated 


clothing or shoes should not be worn 
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In instances where contact cannot be 
avoided, the necessary 

clothing should be worn 
rubber boots, and 


protective 

such as 
goggles, rubber 
gloves 


Dinitrophenols 

HE hazards attending the hand- 

ling and use of the dinitrophen- 
ols (Dinitrocresols and  Dinitro-s- 
secondary butylphenol) as herbicides 
are predominantly related to their 
acute toxicity (8), to the ability of 
the skin to absorb them, and to their 
rapid absorption following inhalation 
of dust preparations. The dinitro 
phenols generally do not present a 
hazard of skin irritation or eye in 
jury; however eye irritation may re 
sult from contact with certain prep 
Rarely a exhibits 
hypersensitivity to these compounds; 


arations person 
if so, that person has no alternative 
but to avoid them carefully. Some 
liquid flammable 
because of the solvents employed: 
the dinitrophenols, except for dry 
present a 


preparations are 


sodium cresolate, do not 
fire hazard 

In handling dinitrophenol con 
centrates, either solutions or dusts, 
precautions should be taken to avoid 
skin contact and inhalation. Protec 
tive clothing such as coveralls, hat 
rubber boots, rubber gloves, and a 
dust respirator may be required 
depending upon conditions. If con 
tact with concentrates should occur, 
contaminated clothing should be re- 
moved promptly and the exposed skin 
thoroughly cleansed with soap and 
water 

In applying sprays, prolonged 
breathing of mist should be avoided 
When clothing becomes obviously wet 
with dilute sprays, it should be re 
moved within a short time and the 
skin cleansed. It is always advisable 
to bathe each day after applying 
spray. It should be remembered that 
the staining of the skin and clothing 
by dinitrophenol compounds gives no 
indication of the quantity absorbed 
or of the actual hazard involved, but 
merely shows that there has been 
some contact with the material 

The improper disposal of 
sludge or residues left after spraying 


can present a hazard. These should 
be disposed of so that they will not 
be available to animals and so they 
will not contaminate water supplies 
or streams. 

Residues upon foliage treated 
as recommended are not hazardous 
to grazing livestock (1). 


2,4-D and Others 
HREE other materials, 2,4-Di 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, its 
salts and esters (2,4-D): 2,4,5-Tri- 
chlorophenoxyacetic acid, its salts 
and esters (2,4,5-T); and, 4-Chloro- 
o-toloxyacetic acid, its salts and es 
ters (MCP), can be 


their toxicological 


considered 
together because 
properties are very similar and be- 
cause they are used in essentially the 
same manner (6,9,10, and 11). 
These 


ards of eye injury and skin irritation 


materials present haz 


Dusts and strong solutions are capable 
of causing appreciable injury to the 
eyes. Dusts in high concentrations 
irritation of the upper 
Repeated or pro- 


may cause 
respiratory tract 
longed contact to concentrated form 
ulations may result in skin irritation, 
while contact with dilute solutions, 
such as are used for spraying,. could 
possibly cause irritation of the skin 
However, this is highly unlikely ex 
cept, perhaps, in the unusually sus- 
ceptible person. As ordinanly hand- 
led, these materials are not likely to 
irritation, 
or skin sensitization (6). They are 
not absorbed through the skin to any 
appreciable extent, and in the amounts 
likely to be inhaled, are not hazard- 
nus. The harmful 
amounts is not likely 

In themselves, 2,4-D and 2,4,3- 
T do not constitute a hazard to live- 
stock grazing on treated areas (7) 
On the basis of laboratory studies, the 
same is believed to be true of MCP 
However, it has been suggested that 
spraying with 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T may 
render certain plants toxic or possibly 
make some toxic plants more palatable 
This subject is present- 


cause skin irritation, eye 


ingestion of 


or attractive 
ly undergoing considerable study; 1ts 
practical significance has not been 
great, but cannot be evaluated fully 
until more data are available 
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Precautions for safe handling 
should include measures necessary to 
prevent dust or concentrated prepara- 
tions from getting into the eyes and 
to avoid prolonged and repeated skin 
contact with concentrates. If con- 
tamination of the eyes snould occur, 
they should be flushed promptly with 
clean flowing water for at least 15 
minutes and then medical attention 


should be obtained. 


Sedium Trichloroacetate 
—— TCA in concentrated 


hazards of skin 
irritation, eye irritation, and respira 


form, presents 


tory irritation. The material presents 


no hazards from ingestion or from 


With the Camera 


Top row (left): New President of 
Northeastern Weed Control Conference, 
Cc. E. Minarik. receives congratulations 
from out-going head of the group. Dr. 
S. M. Raleigh, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. State College. Pa. Dr. Minarik is 
located at camp Detrick. Frederick. Md. 
In the second picture is Roy L. Lovvorn. 
in charge of Weed Investigations. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Beltsville. 
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absorption through the skin (6). Con 
tact with the dust or spray solution, 
particularly on the face, results in 
a pronounced burning sensation but 
serious injury is not likely unless ex 
posures are severe and prolonged. In 
halation of dust may be painful to 
the nose and upper respiratory pas 
sages, but is not likely to cause serious 
effects. 

Precautions in handling and 
use should be directed toward avoid 
ing contact with the skin and eyes. 
Protective clothing such as coveralls 
with tight fitting neck and cuffs and 
a hat are effective protection. Con- 
taminated clothing should be removed 
and washed before re-use. If skin 


contact occurs, promptly remove the 
material by washing with water. If 
the eyes should become contaminated, 
they should be flushed with clean 
water for at least 15 minutes and 


medical attention obtained. 

No significant hazard to live- 
stock exists from their eating or con’ 
tacting sprayed foliage. (7). 


IPC Materials 
O appreciable hazards appear 
N to be involved in the use of 
Isopropyl N.-Phenyl Carbamate (I. P. 
C.) and Isopropyl N-(3-Chloro 
phenyl) -carbamate (chloro I. P. C.) 
is herbicides. They are low in toxic- 


(Turn to Page 110) 


at Recent Northeast Weed Meeting 


Md.; Dr. Douglas Tate, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Naugatuck Division; and Dr. Stacy 
Randle, Rutgers University. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. Drs. Tate and Randle were 
high school classmates in Blue Moun- 
tain, Mississippi, and had not seen each 
other for 25 years. They were remin- 
iscing at the weed meeting. 

Bottom row: Out-going president 
Raleigh program with con- 


ference secretary-treasurer, W. C. Jacob, 
Long Island Vegetable Research Farm. 
Riverhead. L. I. Second photo: 1952 
officers of NEWCC: H. I. Yowell, former 
president, newly-elected to be editorial 
representative of the Conference's 
quarterly publication, “Weeds”: Dr. 
Jacob: Dr. Minarik: and R. F. Beatty. 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler. 
Pa., vice-president 
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Testing 
Insecticide Residues 


Robert D. Chisholm and Louis Koblitsky 


Agricultural 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Soils for 


Research Administration. Bureau of Entomology 


NSECTICIDES are deposited on 
the soil as a resuit of the spray- 
ing or dusting of crops, or they 

may be applied to the soil for insect 
control or to meet quarantine require 
ments. Some insecticide residues may 
retard the growth of certain plants, 
as reported to Foster (2), or make 
the crop unpalatable, as reported by 
Pepper et al. (6). A determination 
of the concentration of the insecticide 
residue may indicate the degree of 
hazard to the plant or crop and 1s 
essential to compliance with quaran- 
tine requirements. Such a determina- 
tion involves sampling the soil, re- 
moving the insecticide residue from 
the sample, and analyzing the re- 
covered material. Each step is of 
equal importance 

The concentration of insecti- 
cide in the soil may be expressed on 
a weight-volume basis (pounds per 
acre of specified depth) or on a 
weight-weight basis (parts per mil- 
lion). Since soils differ in bulk den 
sity, insecticide concentrations can 
be compared only on a weight-vol- 
ume basis. If they are expressed on 
a weight-weight basis there may be 
little relation between the concentra 
tion reported and the actual weight 
of insecticide in a given area and 
depth of various soils. The weight 
of an acre of many field soils, includ 
ing stones and other debris, to a 
depth of 3 inches is close to 1 million 
pounds. The weights of similar vol 
umes of other soils may range from 
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and Piant Quarantine, Moorestown. N. 


about 800,000 to 1,200,000 pounds 
When 25 pounds of an insecticide has 
been worked into various soils to a 
depth of 3 inches, the concentration 
of the insecticide on a weight-volume 
basis is in all cases 25 pounds per 
3-inch acre, but on a weight-weight 
basis it may range from 20 to 30 
parts per million 


Sampling 

N the sampling of soils, considera 
l ation is given to the depth to 
which an insecticide has been de 
posited and to the uniformity of its 
vertical and lateral distribution. The 
depth to which an insecticide is dis 
tributed should be determined from 
the analysis of cores taken from suc 
cessive layers of soil. Otherwise, ser 
ious errors may be introduced. For 
example, when an_ insecticide has 
been mixed uniformly with the soil 
to a depth of 6 inches and the sample 
depth is only 3 inches, analytical re- 
sults can represent only one-half of 
the insecticide in the soil when ex- 
pressed as pounds per 3-inch acre 
but are correct when expressed as 
parts per million. If the mixing has 
not been uniform, no estimate of 
the error involved can be made with 
reference to either method of expres: 
sion. When the limit of vertical dis- 
tribution has been established, com- 
posite samples each consisting of a 


Presented on April 4, 1951 at the Boston, 
Massachusetts meeting of the American Chem- 
ical Society. 


number of cores from each layer 
should be taken to determine the 
average concentration of the insecti 
cide throughout the area. When suc 
cessive layers of soil are being sam 
pled, it is essential that none of the 
top layer fall into the hole when 
each core is removed 

Close approximation of the 
amount of an insecticide in an area 
may be obtained if only the layer 
containing the major portion of the 
insecticide is sampled. If the insecti- 
cide has been applied to ground un- 
der cultivation, it can be expected 
to be located at least to the depth 
of tillage. If it has been applied to 
uncultivated ground or to turf, it 
can be expected to be close to the 
surface. For example, in plots culti- 
vated to a depth of about 3 inches 
composite samples taken about a year 
after the application of 25 and 50 
pounds of DDT per acre showed 
that on an average, 88 percent of 
this insecticide was located in the 
top 3-inch layer and the remainder 
in the 3- to 6-inch layer. Analyses 
of individual cores 1 inch deep taken 
from successive layers at 25 locations 
in a turf plot about a year after the 
application of 25 pounds of DDT 
per acre, revealed that 92 percent 
of the insecticide was located in the 
upper l-inch layer and the remainder 
in the next two layers. In both cases, 
approximations could have been made 
with an error of about 10 percent 
if only the layer containing the ma- 
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200 pounds of Ammonium Sulphate 
step up corn yield 
18 to 20 bushels 


for Earl L. Hanson 


PROPHETSTOWN, ILL. 


Mr. Hanson gives Ammonium Sulphate the credit 
for a sizable increase in his corn yield. Last year, 
he sidedressed approximately 200 pounds of Am- 
monium Sulphate per acre in addition to his usual 
row fertilizer. The result was an extra 18 to 20 


bushels of corn per acre. 


Bigger yields for farmers 
mean better business for you 


@ Whether U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate is ap- 
plied directly as a straight nitrogen material or 
included in high-analysis mixed fertilizers, the 
farmer benefits. And, as more and more farmers 
learn of its advantages, demand for this nitro- 
gen material goes up and up. 

You can cash in on this demand in two ways: 
First, by mixing U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate 
into your complete fertilizers and telling your 


customers about its advantages. Second, by 


offering your customers U-S-S Ammonium Sul- 
phate in 100-pound bags for direct application. 

The spring fertilizer season is just around the 
corner, so make plans now to get your share of 
this business. For complete information on U-S-S 
Ammonium Sulphate for high-analysis mixed fer- 
tilizers or direct application, contact our nearest 
sales office or write directly to United States Steel 
Company, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 
30, Pennsylvania. 


U-S-$ AMMONIUM SULPHATE Us) 
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jor portion of the insecticide had 
been analyzed. 

The influence of the shape of 
the sample on the analytical results 
will depend upon the uniformity of 
vertical distribution and the terms 
used in expressing the results. When 
the tool used for sampling has ver- 
tical sides, the volume of the sample 
can be calculated from its cross 
sectional area and depth as a frac- 
tional part of a volume of soil 1 
acre in area and having a depth equal 
to that of the sample. In such a case, 
regardless of uniformity of distribu- 
tion, the analytical results may be 
expressed correctly in terms of either 
pounds per acre or parts per million. 
However, if the shape of the sample 
approaches that of a cone, as is often 
the case when a trowel is used for 
sampling, the sample is representa- 
tive only when the insecticide is uni 
formly distributed, and only then 
can the results be expressed in either 
terms. If the insecticide is not uni- 
formly distributed, neither method 
of expression is correct. When most 
of the insecticide is close to the sur 
face, the results will be low in terms 
of pounds per acre and high in terms 
of parts per million. If most of the 
insecticide is at a lower depth, the 
results will be low by either method 
of expression 

The number of cores required 
to form a composite sample that 
will be representative of the entire 
field plot is dependent upon the uni- 
formity of the lateral distribution of 
the insecticide. Since this distribution 
may be highly variable, the number 
of samples required for the desired 
precision of estimate should be de 
termined by trial and error. In a 
study of distribution in turf, in which 
25 cores 2 inches in diameter and 3 
inches in depth were taken about a 
year after fhe application of 25 
pounds of DDT per acre, it was 
found that the concentration of DDT 
ranged from less than 1 to 74 pounds 
with an average of 24 pounds per 
acre. In another study, in which 50 
similar cores were taken from a nur- 


sery section in which lead arsenate 


had been applied at the rate of 1,004 
pounds per acre and cultivated into 
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the soil to a depth of about 3 inches, 
it was found that the concentration 
of the lead arsenate ranged from 289 
to 3,437 pounds and averaged 977 
pounds per acre. A method of samp- 
ling that involves taking a composite 
of 50 cores 2 inches in diameter and 
3 inches in depth from locations 
rather evenly spaced throughout areas 
of 20,000 square feet or less, de- 
scribed by Koblitsky and Chisholm 
(5), has been used for many years 
for sampling plots regulated by the 
Japanese beetle quarantine. The depth 
and number of cores required for 
composites representative of specific 
distributions should be determined 
by test. 

The composite sample as 
taken from the plot is weighed when 
the analytical results are to be re- 
ported on the weight-weight basis, 
but weighing is not necessary when 
the results are to be reported on the 
weight-volume basis. To facilitate the 
taking of a subsample, it is desirable 
to screen the composite sample to 
separate the stones, grass, and mis 
cellaneous debris from the soil. Since 
the stones do not contain any of the 
insecticide they may be discarded, 
but the grass and debris are saved 
for a separate analysis. The portion 
of the composite that has passed 
through the screen is thoroughly 
mixed and weighed. Subsamples of 
convenient size are taken in small 
portions from the screened soil, 
weighed, exposed in shallow trays 
until nearly air-dry and then re- 
weighed. If subsamples have not been 
dried sufficiently or if they have been 
dried thoroughly, low recoveries due 
to incomplete contact of the solvent 
with the insecticide may be obtained 
on extraction. Subsamples that have 
not been dried sufficiently have a 
tendency to form balls during the 
extraction. Some of the insecticide 
may be lost by volatilization from 
subsamples that have been dried thor- 
oughly, or it may be encased in the 
pellets often formed on drying cer 
tain soils such as those high in col- 
loids. The nearly air-dry subsample 
is weighed and an aliquant taken for 
analysis 


Removal from Soil 

HE removal of the insecticide 
"ree the soil, may be accom: 
plished by extraction with a solvent 
or by decomposition of the insecticide 
in the soil and recovery of one of 
the products by distillation. Many 
solvents—including acetone, benzene, 
ethyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, pe- 
troleum ether, and mixtures of these 
compounds—have been tested as ex- 
tractants for insecticides such as DDT 
and chlordane. In some cases, the 
amounts of soil constituents removed 
were excessive, and in others, the re- 
moval of the insecticide was incom- 
plete. The most consistent recoveries 
have been obtained with a mixture 
of benzene and isopropyl alcohol (2:1 
by volume). The slight amount of 
water that may be extracted from 
the soil by this mixture is easily re- 
moved by treatment of the extract 
with anhydrous sodium sulfate. Al- 
most complete extraction may be ob- 
tained by rotating mechanically a 
mixture of the soil and solvent for 
'4 hour: an aliquant of the extract 
is then recovered by filtration 


Methods of Analysis 
ETHODS that are satisfactory 
for the analysis and identifi- 
cation of specific insecticides in pure 
form have not been applied success- 
fully to their determination in the 
presence of all types of soils. Many 
soils contain extractable materials 
that interfere with such determina- 
tions. A method may be usable for 
certain soils but not for others. For 
example, W. E. Westlake’ adapted 
the Claborn (1) method to the de- 
termination of DDT in certain or- 
chard soils in Washington. This adap- 
tation did not give reliable results 
with nursery soils in New Jersey. 
In the absence of methods for 
specific soils, the DDT and chlordane 
equivalents have been calculated from 
determinations of organic chlorine 
as described by Koblitsky and Chis- 
holm (5). When sandy, clay, and 
muck soils containing 25 pounds of 
DDT per 3-inch acre were analyzed 
by this method, the calculated con- 
(Turn to page 119) 


Private communication from W. E. Westlake 
dated February 28, 1950. 
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Complete 
Service 


\ 


Lion Provides One-Stop Nitrogen Service 
to Southern Fertilizer Manufacturers 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Materials: 

LION ANHYDROUS AMMONIA— Manufactured in Lion’s modern 
plant, to an 82.257, nitrogen content under accurate chemical 
control, the uniformity and high quality of this basic product 

are assured. 

LION AQUA AMMONIA— This product is available to manufacturers 
for use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as 

direct application material. Normally about 30°; ammonia, its 
content can be controlled by order to suit your needs. 

LION NITROGEN FERTILIZER SOLUTIONS— Made specifically for the 
manufacturing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both 
ammonia nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. 

They are easily handled and available in three types designed for 
varying weather conditions and, for formula requirernents in the 
production of fertilizers that cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


LION AMMONIUM NITRATE FERTILIZER— The improved spherical 
white pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 
33.5°), nitrogen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much 
better. Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 
6-ply bags with two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 

LION SULPHATE OF AMMONIA— This new, superior-type sulphate 
is guaranteed to contain a minimum of 21°), nitrogen. Through 
special conditioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid 
content is greatly reduced. These factors, together with the special 
coating applied, make for greater resistance to caking in shipment 
or in storage. This product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk 

and in 100-pound, 6-ply bags laminated with asphalt. 
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Serving 
Southern States 


Technical advice and assistance to 
fertilizer manufacturers in solving 
their manufacturing problems is 
available for the asking ...just write. 


LION OIL COMPANY 
Chemical Division « El Dorado, Arkansas 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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ROM time to time the state- 
ment is made by individuals 
not well acquainted with the 
plant food industry, that it has not 
kept pace research-wise compared ro 


other manufacturing industries. It 
may be true that the results of re- 
search in fertilizer manufacture pro>- 
ably do not make the headlines; but 
there are reasons for this fact, which 
will be discussed later. 

Research activities of the plant 
food industry fall into two entire'y 
separate categories. The first might 
be described as agronomic researcn 
and education 


Agronomic Research 

ITH the agronomic research 

in laboratory and field studies 
carried on by the U. S. D. A. and 
state experiment stations, there is no 
reason for plant food manufacturers 
to parallel such research. Indeed, 
they can neither afford to nor would 
the results of such studies, if under- 
taken, be received in total confidence 
by consumers of fertilizers and fer- 
tilizer materials. By leaving research 
in the use and application of plant 
nutrient materials to the state and 
federal agencies, no charge or bias 
can ever be leveled at the results of 
the investigations. The plant food 
industry and its suppliers, however, 
do participate actively in support of 
such research with technical and fin- 
ancial assistance, as well as educa- 
tional and informational activities 
publicizing the results and findings of 
research in plant nutrition. 
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Activities of the 


Research and Educational 


PLANT FOOD 


Agronomic research and edu- 
cational activities in which the plant 
food industry and its suppliers are 
engaged, include the following. 

The National Joint Com- 
mittee on Fertilizer Application. 
Through the leadership of the late 
“Abe” Smalley of the National Fer- 
tilizer Association, a need for new 
studies and correlation of existing 
data relative to obtaining best use of 
fertilizers through proper placement 
was recognized by agricultural author- 
ities. A committee was formed for 
this purpose in 1925 and has operated 
continuously since then. 

Member organizations include 
the American Society of Agronomy, 
American Society of Horticultural 
Science, Farm Equipment Institute, 
American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, National Canners Associa- 
tion and the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation. Each year the joint com- 
mittee meets with the annual session 
of one of the member groups. The 
needs as envisioned by its founders 
have certainly been fulfilled 


Recommendations of the com- 


INDUSTRY 


by 
H. B. Seims 


Director of Research, 
Plant Food Division. Swift & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


mittee have resulted in improvements 
in plant food placement machinery, 
and in publicizing and educating con- 
sumers in how to make the most ef- 
ficient use of their fertilizers. Pro- 
ceedings of the annual meetings are 
published and distributed free by the 
NFA. 

Plant Food Research Commit- 
tee of the N F A. Composed of in- 
dustry agronomists and technical men, 
this committee arranged for the pub- 
lication of the well known “Hunger 
Signs in Crops” and more recently 
the monograph entitled “The Pea- 
nut-—— The Unpredictable Legume.” 
The committee has cooperated with 
the National Joint Committee on 
Fertilizer Application. Years ago, 
under the leadership of Dr. F. E. 
Bear, then committee chairman, it 
pioneered the concept of heavy fer- 
tilization—a practice which has paid 
off handsomely—a prime example of 
this heing the increased corn yields 
of the southern states. 

Graduate Fellowships and Re- 
search Grants-In-Aid to Colleges. 
Several plant food manufacturers, 
raw materials producers and educa- 
tional agencies, including the Amer- 
ican Potash Institute. National Fer- 
tilizer Association, American Plant 
Food Council, Coke Oven Ammonia 
Research Bureau, Swift & Company, 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation, American Cyanamid 
Company, Barrett Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, Spen- 
cer Chemical Company, and the 
Tennessee Corporation, provide funds 
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Helping to provide 
world food supplies... 


* CHLORDANE 


Many factors play parts in producing successful 


crops. Vitally important is the use of an effective 


4 


insecticide. 
Chlordane is more and more the choice of insecticide 


users, worldwide, year after vear. It gives effective 


control of such costly soil-borne pests as Wireworms, 


Cutworms. Southern Corn Rootworms and many 


others. Write today for the complete chlordane story 


with facts as to proper formulations and applications. 


VEtrsritic¢cot. co RR PORATION 
Export Division 


General Offices and Laboratories 
330 £. Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York 
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for projects related to the use of fer- 


tilizers and plant nutrition. For ex- 
ample, Swift & Company, in addition 
to its fundamental research grants in 
studies of human and animal nutri- 
tion, and market studies, is actively 
supporting basic research in plant 
nutrition at the University of Wis- 
consin, University of Missouri, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Texas A & M Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, University 
of Illinois, Ohio State University, and 
University of Florida. The funds are 
provided with no strings attached: 
that is, they can be used for any type 
of fundamental research study deal- 
ing with the general field of plant 
nutrition. We feel that without 
fundamental research, applied re- 
search would later suffer from lack 
of knowledge in basic problems. 
Publication and dissemination of re- 
sults is left entirely to the respective 
institutions. 

Through the support of the 
American Potash Institute and the In’ 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration, farmers and growers in 
many sections of the United States 
and Canada have benefitted from the 
knowledge gained from studies on pot- 
assium and magnesium needs of plants 
and soils. Nitrogen producers have 
supported research in the nitrogen 
requirements of corn and wheat in 
the South, Middle West and North- 
east, and the tremendously increased 
grain yields of the past few years are 
the simple difference between plenty 
of nitrogen and not enough. 

Education and Service Organ- 
izations. Education and service organ- 
izations, aside from the trade associ 
ations, whose activities are well rec- 
ognized, are the Chilean Nitrate Edu- 
cational Bureau, Coke Oven Am- 
monia Research Bureau and _ the 
American Potash Institute. Naturally 
their primary function is to promote 
the use of products of their sponsors 
but their field is not that of sales 
as such. Rather, these organizations 
have made real contributions to Amer- 
ican agriculture through the encour- 
agement of good farming practices 
establishment of educational demon- 
strations, and contributions to popu- 
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lar and technical literature on sub- 
jects in their field. They amplify and 
disseminate experimental and exten- 
sion information on a scale not pos- 
sible for individual colleges and ex- 
periment stations. 


The Industry Committee on 
Tagged Element Research. This com- 
mittee is composed of several plant 
food manufacturers and was formed 
four years ago in order to help an- 
nance research and plant nutri-“on 
through the use of radioactive iso- 
topes utilized as tracer elemencs. The 
committee's funds supplemented those 
provided by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and help to make pos- 
sible extensive basic studies, particu- 
larly on phosphorus and its behavior 
in soils and plants. 


Agronomists Employed by In- 
dustry. Several plant food manufac- 
turers and raw material suppliers, 
including V-C, Swift, Federal Chem- 
ical Company, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corporation, F. S. Roys 
ter Guano Company, Tennessee Cor- 
poration, and nirogen producers 
have on their technical staffs one or 
more agronomists. These men keep 
their organizations informed as to 
the latest developments in plant nu- 
trition and fertilizer use in order that 
the needs of agriculture can best 
be supplied. Among their other du- 
ties are educational and sales service 
work, providing technical informa- 
tion on the best use of fertilizers, 
not only to their own sales organiza- 
tions but to the consuming public. 


The above information has 
pointed out that in the field of agron- 
omic and plant nutrition research 
the industry has elected to support 
the programs of already established 
institutions and organizations rather 
than to compete with them. The 
decision to supplement such _ insti- 
tutional programs, confining our ac- 
tivities to filling the gaps, has proved 
to be a wise one. It is thought that 
those in the field of government re- 
search and control prefer this method, 
and industry hopes that it can con 
tinue to serve as a catalyst in expe- 


diting research programs in this field. 


Technological Research 

HE second group of research 

activities of the plant food indus- 
try might be labeled technological and 
manufacturing research. It is in this 
field that little publicity is forthcom 
ing. One reason is that industry con- 
sists principally of small manufac: 
turing concerns who do not have the 
income necessary to support research 
laboratories. Another reason is that 
those manufacturers who do engage 
in extensive research have very good 
reasons for not publicizing their find- 
ings; the industry is highly competi- 
tive, and the investment of private 
funds is involved. 

However, at the present time 
the Tennessee Corporation, IM&CC 
and Swift, to my personal knowledge, 
maintain laboratories devoted entirely 
to development of new processes, as 
well as applied research in fertilizer 
manufacturing and technology. Other 
manufacturers maintain research fel- 
lowships at such privately endowed 
laboratories as the Battelle Memorial 
Institute and the Mellon Institute 

A new phase of privately 
financed plant food manufacturing 
research was established last year by 
six manufacturers. The “Stagson Re- 
search Corporation” with a laboratory 
at Charleston, S. C., and engaged 
in research and development, is sup- 
ported by the Smith-Douglass Com- 
pany, Naco Fertilizer Company, 
Acme Fertilizer Company, Southern 
Fertilizer and Chemical Company, 
Gulf Fertilizer Company, and I. P. 
Thomas & Son Co 

The meetings of the Division 
of Fertilizer Chemistry of the A.C.S. 
have probably provided more papers 
on fertilizer research than any other 
source 

Many improvements in fertili- 
zer manufacturing processes and fin- 
ished product have resulted from re- 
search conducted by the industry, 
sometimes in cooperation with pro- 
cessing equipment manufacturers. 

Continuous and semi-contin- 
uous production of superphosphate 


in mechanically excavated dens came 
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rom Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
will flow 


HIGH GRADE 


MURIATE 
OF POTASH 


New Plant and Refinery 
under construction 


Sulphur and Potash Company 


USS 


ANTICIPATED PRODUCTION DATE 
LATE WINTER OR EARLY SPRING, 1952. 
MORE DEFINITE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED AS AVAILABLE 


Address All Communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


HOME OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 
OF FARM AND FACTORY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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about through the joint efforts of 
the plant food industry and such 
equipment suppliers as Sturtevant, 
Atlanta Utility Works, and Sackett. 
As a result of research, better super- 
phosphate is made now than in years 
past with the use of higher strength 
acid in acidulation. 

An ever-present problem . . 
that of maintaining good physical 
condition in high analysis grades . . . 
attention and 
progress is being made, although in- 
dividual 
course, publicize anything they may 
develop to their advantage 


is receiving constant 


manufacturers do not, of 


Improvements in granulated 
fertilizers and methods of manufac: 
turing the less costly “granular” (as 
compared to granulated) goods are 
being sought through manufacturing 
research 

More efficient and 
materials handling equipment is con- 
stantly being produced in coopera- 
tion with manufacturers of the equip- 
ment. As an example, through the 
use of tractor loaders and batching 
hoppers in factories, the one-time ef- 
ficient crane type plant now suffers 
Improvements in 


safer 


in cost comparison 
materials handling and greater safety 
for workers is now possible through 
dynamiting storage piles with mul- 
tiple shots and delayed action caps, 
instead of simple shots. By this means 
can be 
disintegrated at one and the 
pile is left without dangerous over- 


material 
time 


over 500 tons of 


hangs 

A recent agreement between 
the National Fertilizer Association 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
will be of great technical advantage 
to small producers who are unable 
to maintain their own research lab- 
oratories. NFA’s Plant Food Research 
Committee will cooperate with TVA 
to keep industry informed of new 


developments in research which might 
benefit the industry and the farmer. 


In connection with ammonii- 
tion of superphosphate and the use 
of nitrogen solutions generally, con- 
tributions of E. I. duPont Company 
and the Barrett Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation should 
receive recognition. These two nitro- 
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gen producers, as well as the Spen- 
cer Chemical Company, also provide 
technical assistance to their customers 
in the selection and use of various 
ammoniating liquors. Their trouble 
shooting has been of special benefit 
to smaller manufacturers. 

Phosphate mining and phos: 
phoric acid manufacture are by no 
means neglected fields of research, es 
evidenced by the fact that probab!, 
no two manufacturers or mine-?s ‘se 
exactly the same processes. Several 
Florida and Montana rock producers 
and phosphoric acid manufacturers 
maintain research activities in con 
nection with their mining and aid 
manufacturing operations. Again, fr 
reasons mentioned above, the results 
of their research are “bread and but- 
ter” to their companies and therefore 
are not publicized. 

The research activities de- 
scribed here are those with which 
the writers are personally acquainted. 
Undoubtedly, there are others not 
mentioned. Considering the necessary 
limitations on publicity, the techno 
logical and manufacturing research in 
the plant food industry seems im- 
pressive now, and with the recent 
NFA-TVA agreement will become 
more so in the future. In the sup 
port of research and education, the 
plant food industry is second to none 
and with this pre-eminence justifies 
not only the faith of its stockholders, 
but also the confidence of the con- 
suming public.** 

o 


N. E. Fertilizer Meet 

The New England Fertilizer 
Conference is scheduled to be held 
at Amherst, Mass., Feb. 18 and 19, 
with a full prograin of discussions and 
the presentation of technical papers. 

According to 
nouncements, F. J. Sievers, director 
emeritus of the Massachusetts Agri- 


advance an- 


cultural Experiment Station, will pre- 
side over the sessions, and Dale Siel- 
ing, director of the Station, will make 
the welcoming comments 

The banquet, scheduled for 
the evening of Feb. 18, will be pre- 
sided over by E. S. Russell. Ford S. 
Prince, U.S.D.A_ Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, is to present 


slides on foreign agricuture following 
the dinner. 

Included on the program are 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president, Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; W. G. Colby, J. E. 
Steckel and Mack Drake, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station, 
L. H. Smith, Vermont Agricultural 
Experiment Station; Dr. Murry C. 
McJunkin, Coke Oven Ammonia Re- 
search Bureau, State College, Pa.; 
Joseph A. Chucka, Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange: §. D. Gray, 
American Potash Institute; and W. 
A. Albrecht, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbia 

o 


Clemson School Being Held 

A three-day pesticide chem- 
icals school was in progress at Clem- 
son, S. C. as this issue went to press. 
The meeting, scheduled to be held 
January 28-30, was to get under way 
Monday morning (Jan. 28) with an 
address of welcome from Dr. R. F. 
Poole, president of Clemson. Dis- 
cussions and reports of research on 
many phases of the use of chemicals 
in the control of pests of agriculture 
were to be presented by workers of 
the South Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, the Clemson Ex- 
tension Service, the Clemson College 
of Agriculture and visiting represen- 
tatives of 
cerned with this problem. 

The general program of the 
first day was to include talks on the 
outlook for chemicals, their principles 
and application in the control of 
‘weeds, grasses, shrubs, trees, insects, 
rodents, plant diseases and parasites 
of livestock. 

Custom sprayers and dusters 
were to discuss their problems on Jan- 
uary 29, with both airplane operators 
and pest control operators taking part. 
Wednesday's session was to cover 
household pest control. 

Arrangements for the school 
were made under the direction of Dr. 
M. D. Farrar, head of the Clemson 
department of Entomology and Zoo- 
logy; Dr. H. P. Cooper, director, 
South Carolina Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and D. W. Watkins, 
director, Clemson Extension Service. 


groups Or agencies con- 
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An activated sludge used as a raw material in 
the manufacture of balanced fertilizers. It aids 
in mixing and blending and adds organic 
nitrogen, available phosphoric acid, and humus 
to the finished fertilizer. Shipped in bulk 

or bags. Write today for full details. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR: 


Fi... J.,. Bask, & BRS, 


600 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK o, Nw. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Manufacturing Chemists’ Association sponsors 
all-day inter-industry conference presenting 
views of individuals and groups on hazards of 


Chemicals in Foods 


HAT present legislation covering 

use of chemicals in or on goods 

is protecting the public ade- 
quately, was afhirmed by various 
speakers at the Inter-Industry Con- 
ference on Chemicals in Foods spon- 
sored by the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, at the Statler Hotel, 
New York, January 15. A registra- 
tion of nearly 600 was on hand for 
the all-day session. 

Speakers representing many 
phases of the chemical and food in- 
dustries appeared on the program with 
a wealth of statistical information 
on how the presence of chemical pro- 
ducts in foods affects nutrition and 
health, and how best to regulate in- 
terstate movement of such products. 

Talking on “Chemicals and 
Health,” Dr. John H. Foulger, direc- 
tor of the Haskell laboratory of In- 
dustrial Toxicology of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., denied that 
the public is being faced by new haz- 
ards because of the chemicals being 
used in the production of food. He 
reviewed the five “cases” cited in 
the reports of the Commissioner of 
the Food and Drug Administration: 
the Jamaica Ginger Case; the Elixir 
of Sulfanilimide Case; the Lithium 
Chloride Case; the Monochloracetic 
Acid Case; and the Diethyl Stilbestrol 
Case. 

After reviewing these, he 
pointed out that so far as the FDA 
reports show. no single death is 
known to have resulted, in the per- 
iod surveyed, from the use in or on 
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foods, of chemicals intended for such 
a purpose. He added, for contrast, 
that during the period of these re- 
ports (1939 through 1947), at least 
250,000 persons were killed in the 
United States by accidents in the 
home. “Obviously, as a cause of in- 
jury or death to the people of the 
United States, food poisoning cases 
are a matter of small statistical 
weight,” he declared. Carelessness 
of the type which causes housewives 
to mistake a pesticide for cooking 
ingredients, was the cause of nearly 
all accidents listed. “I do not think 
that anyone will suggest that legisla- 
tion of any type can control human 
carelessness,” he said. 

Recalling that hundreds of 
persons in chemical plants and in 
similar employment have undergone 
regular checkups for years to find 
any chronic effect of such an environ- 
ment, Dr. Foulger reported that the 
record is good. “We can say without 
equivocation,” he declared, “as a re- 
sult of accumulating experience in 
the field of industrial medicine in 
the chemical industry, that the gen- 
eral public does not face the hazard 
of new or unexplained or undiag- 
nosable diseases as the result of re- 
peated intake of small quantities of 
chemicals which may be used in pro- 
duction, processing or packaging of 
food.” 

He also pointed out that more 
rigid legislation is unnecessary. The 
total medical record of alleged in- 
jury caused by various chemicals of 


the type in question was summarized 
and from this record, said Dr. Foul- 
ger, “there is no evidence that the 
present Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, operating with voluntary coop- 
eration between the officials of the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
experts of the food and chemical in- 
dustries, has failed to protect the 
public against injury from chemicals 
in their food. There is, therefore, no 
medical basis for claims that new 
and more rigid legislation is needed,” 
he concluded. 

Dr. Foulger struck back at 
“those enthusiastic supporters of the 
cry for new legislation,” who, he 
said, “have tried to stampede sections 
of the American public by speeches 
or by magazine articles of doubtful 
accuracy and ridiculous arguments. 
We should point out that the appre- 
hension or the actual fear which 
such speeches and articles engender, 
can be a much more potent cause of 
both mental and physical illness than 
any chemical used in the production 
or processing or packaging of the 
nation’s foodstuffs,” he asserted in 
conclusion. 


Crawford Replies 


HE viewpoint of the Food and 

Drug Administration on chem- 
icals in foods was explained by 
Charles W. Crawford, F.D.A. Com- 
missioner. He denied emphatically 
that the government is trying to ham- 
per research, and declared that he, 
himself, had drafted the “Miller Bill” 
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Columbia-Southern is a major producer of Benzene Hexachloride 


. . the effective insecticide for cotton pest control. 


Columbia-Southern maintains an extensive research staff to assure 
both the highest quality BHC and the form most easily handled by 
the processor. It supplies BHC in technical grade only to manu- 
facturers of BHC dust concentrate or BHC cotton dust. Columbia- 
Southern does not supply dust concentrates or finished dusts. 


Available as flakes in technical grade 12% to 15% Gamma Isomer; 
or in the new solid form 30° to 45°. Processors are invited to 


write for further information. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


FIFTH AVE. AT BELLEFIELD- PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


Columbia-Southern 
does not market 
dust concentrates 
or finished dusts. 


Chemicals for commerce, 
for over half a century. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston ® Charlotte © Chicago @ 

Cincinnati @ Cleveland © Dallas © Houston © 

Minneapolis © New Orleans @ New York © Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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at the request of The Delaney Com- 
mittee. The bill is modeled along the 
lines of the law regulating the mar- 
keting of new drugs, he explained. 
In reviewing some of the provisions 
of the Act, he pointed out that the 
purpose is “to safeguard the nation’s 
food supply so that the over-all quan 
tity of toxic all the 
items that make up the varied diet 
characteristic of American people, 
will be held at safe levels.” 

The Commissioner said that 
the term “chemicals in foods” and 
other similar phrases all lack much 


substances, in 


in precision. “The real question,” he 
said, “is on the use in food of any 
substance when that substance 
has not been adequately tested, either 
through human experience or by all 
reasonably applicable laboratory and 
clinical procedures, to show either it 
is not poisonous or deleterious, or, 
if it is required in the production of 
a food, that it can be safely used.” 
This, he explained, is aimed at the 
“fringe of the careless or ignorant 
or unscrupulous who have used or 
are now using chemicals in food with- 
out sufficient testing to be reasonably 
certain they 
health of consumers.” 

Describing the provisions of 
the so-called “Miller Bill,” H. R 
3257, Mr. Crawford told how it 
would handie the addition of non- 
essential chemicals in foods. He then 
explained how the law would oper 


will not impair the 


ate in the case of insecticides, known 
to be toxic. 
that the 
deleterious substance is required in 


“It is well recognized 
use of some potsonous or 
producing these crops. The manufac 
turer tests the chemical by all rea- 
sonably applicable methods to de 
termine the degree of its toxicity. He 
develops quantitative analytical meth- 
ods for the chemicals in or on the 
foods, unless such methods already 
exist. He determines the quantities 
of the chemical remaining in or on 
the foods, as they are shipped in 
interstate commerce, when the chem- 
ical has been used on the crops at 
such times and in such quantities as 
will accomplish its insecticidal pur- 
poses. 

“If he believes the investiga- 
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tion shows that such foods are safe 


for consumption, he submits his ap 
plication to the Administrator, accom 
panied by reports of all his results 
He will recite the directions he pro- 
poses to use in labeling or otherwise 
in marketing the article for use on 
specified food crops or groups of 
food crops, spraying or dusting sched 
ules, and if necessary, precautions 
such as the latest date for safe ap 
plication before harvest 

“If the Administrator 
with him, his way ts cleared to sell 
the chemical for use under the direc 
tions he proposed. Those who buy 
it and use it in accordance with these 
market 


agrees 


directions will be free to 


those interstate commerce 
If someone uses it in greater quan 
tities, that is the responsibility of 
whoever does so. Existing provisions 


of the law ctill apply, an authority 


crops in 


to provide tolerances can be exer 
cised. If someone wishes to use it for 
food crops other than those included 
in the directions, it is the responsi 
bility of that person to submit an 


application covering such use. 

If on the hand, the 
Administrator believes that the data 
submitted by the manufacturer leaves 
a reasonable doubt that the foods will 
be safe, the 
tion, hearing and court review will 
become This 
applicant to do additional work on 


other 


procedure for notifica- 


operative allows the 
the point in question, if he wishes, 
or he can demand a formal hearing 
before the Administrator, at which 
a record will be made of all evidence 
on both sides. If the Administrator 
is still unconvinced, he issues an order 
refusing to permit the 
to become effective. The applicant 
can appeal the order to the Federal 
courts, which have power to set it 


application 


aside if it is unreasonable or arbi- 
trary. 
Bill Threatens Research 
R. F. N. Peters, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent in charge of chemical re- 
search for the Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, commented that 
giving the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator power of life or death over 
new food products will result in loss 


“legislation 


of industry-incentives to support re 
search, will decrease the amount of 
research, will lower the morale of 
research personnel and will progres 
sively reduce the rate of progress in 
the food industry in the years to 
come.” His talk, “Legislative Con 
trols on Research and Development 
in Foods” brought out 
points where adoption of the Miller 
Bill, H.R . would result in a dis- 
ruption of stop 
progress in food production and de- 


numerous 


3257 
research programs, 
stroy the freedom of management to 
use its judgment in adopting research 
findings 
Research would be 
forced to change their philosophy 
of searching, he warned. “All their 
ideas, all their efforts would be di- 
rected toward would _ please 
the Administrator rather than toward 
what would be better in their own 
judgment. The judgment of a single 
man would be substituted for the 
free judgments of thousands and tens 
of thousands of research men through- 


wi wkers 


what 


out the country.” 

Dr. Peters 
that if responsibility for the safety 
of every new food were to be placed 
on the Federal Security Administra: 
tor, such a burden would be too great 
to be borne by any individual. Under 
such a condition, the Administrator 
would take a negative attitude to- 
ward the introduction of any new 
product, and this adverse attitude 
would increase in proportion to the 
breadth of the new discovery. “Prog: 
ress through research and a negative 
attitude toward change are not com- 
patible,” Dr. Peters declared. He 
also expressed doubt that a manufac- 
turer could obtain relief from arbi- 
trary rejection or from a completely 
negative attitude on the part of the 
Administrator. 


MCA Proposal 

S a substitute for the Miller 
A Bill, the MCA came up with 
recommendations of its own for leg- 
islation that would prohibit the use 
of chemical additives in or on food 
until sixty days after a notice of such 
intended use has been filed with the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 


warned further 
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Monsanto's 
new soil 
conditioner 
increases 
yields 


Demonstration plots are being planted 
this year to show how Krilium, Monsanto's 
new soil conditioner, improves tilth and 
increases yields. Krilium is not a ferti- 
lizer, but it improves soils so that crops 
use soil nutrients more efficiently. 
The new soil conditioner mellows the soil 
and makes it easier to work. Its use re- 
sults in better stands because seedlings 
break through more easily. Krilium- 
treated soils resist erosion. Evaporation 
from conditioned soil is 30° to 40°% 
slower than from untreated land. Crops 
resist drought better when grown in 
Krilium-treated soils. Tests conducted in 
Miami Silt Loam show yield increases 
from 30° to 200°. 
Monsanto plans to have Krilium avail- 
able in commercial quantities for 1953. 
For further information on Monsanto's 
latest contribution to agriculture, write 
for literature. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Krilium: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 


KRILIUM 


SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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presentation of the Association's po- 
sition was made in a statement which 
concluded with a declaration that “The 
Chemical industry is determined that 
the many advantages resulting from 
the use of chemical products shall 
continue to be available to the Am- 
erican people. To achieve this end 
it is vital that the consuming public, 
the legislative bodies, and the regu- 
latory agencies have an appreciation 
of the indispensability of the contri- 
bution of chemicals to food tech- 
nology. There must be no unneces- 
sary restraints upon further improve- 
ment of foods, or restraints which 
might even cancel gains that have 
already been made in the safety, econ- 
omy and abundance of our food sup- 
ply.” 

A legal panel along with dis- 
cussions from the floor brought out 
further points in connection with the 
present law and the proposed changes. 
J. Philip Smith, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., spoke on “The Present Law;” 
Fred Bartenstein, March & Co., Inc., 
“The Miller Bill:* G. J. Williams, 
Dow Chemical Co., “The MCA Pro- 
posals” and Marx Leva, of the law 
firm of Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Sy- 
mington, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on “Comparisons and Conclusions.” 

A luncheon was held at the 
Statler at noon, with Sanford Hill, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. as chairman. 
A talk on “The Challenge to Lead- 
ership” was made by Hans A. Eggerss, 
president, Continental Can Co. 

In addition to the speakers 
mentioned, others appearing on the 
program included Sidney D. Kirk- 
patrick, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York; Dr. Wilbur Miller, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York; Charles 
S. Munson, chairman of the Board, 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion; Mary I. Barber, food consultant 
to the Office of the Quartermaster, 
Battle Creek, Mich. “New Foods and 
Better Home Management; George 


Garnatz, director, Kroger Food 


Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, “Prog- 
ress in Food Quality;” and Dr. F. 
L. Gunderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, “Improvement in Nu- 


tritive Value of Foods. "*%* 
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Delaney Witness Attacks Commercial Fertilizers 


HE Select Congressional Com- 

mittee to investigate effects of 
chemicals in and on foods, conducted 
hearings in New York City for four 
days in January. For the most part, 
the committee heard witnesses testify 
on chemicals used in cosmetics, but 
some testimony was recorded on 
chemicals in and on foods. 

Leonard Wickenden, indus- 
trial chemist of Westport, Conn., 
commented pointedly on the use of 
commercial fertilizers in the produc- 
tion of agricultural crops. He at- 
tacked the entire commercial fertili- 
zer setup from manufacturer to the 
farmer who applies the material, laud- 
ing at the same time, the methods ad- 
vocated by organic proponents. The 
witness not only condemned the use 
of manufactured fertilizers, but la- 
beled as untrue statements made pre- 
viously before the Delaney Committee 
by Dr. Firmen E. Bear, Rutgers Uni- 
versity and Dr. Richard Bradfield, 
Cornell University. The latter two, 
widely regarded as experts in their 
fields, had cited numerous instances 
where agricultural production had 
been stepped up through the appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizers. Mr. 
Wickenden took issue with these 
statements, declaring that there is no 
official proof of such increases. In- 
stead, Mr. Wickenden declared that 
with some 11 million corn acres out 
of production, the average yield 
would be greater because the acres 
omitted from production would have 
been the poorest ones. In addition, 
the weather has a great deal to do 
with farm preduction. It is “the most 
influential” of all factors, he said, 
and this must be figured into the 
yield records. He also pointed out 
efforts of the U.S.D.A. and Soil Con- 
servation Service in introducing con- 
tour plowing, strip cropping, irriga- 
tion, and better drainage, not to 
mention the initiation of hybrid corn. 

The witness decried commer- 
cial fertilizers because of their high 
solubility. Of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
he said “If their use is followed by 
heavy rain, they are washed into the 


subsoil, from there to the rivers and so 
out to sea—and the farmers’ dollars 
go with them.” 

As for superphosphate, Mr. 
Wickenden had nothing but con- 
tempt. After pointing out the pitfalls 
of chemical reactions in the soil which 
render superphosphate even less sol- 
uble than untreated phosphate rock, 
and decrying the economies of pro 
ducing and shipping superphosphate, 
he concluded that “the farmer pays 
a higher price for a product much 
poorer in phosphate than the un- 
treated rock and one which compels 
him to add a contaminating com- 
pound which, in many cases, he 
would rather not have.” The witness 
then added that “It seems obvious 
that the only people who benefit 
from the manufacture of superphos- 
phate are the manufacturers.” 

Mr. Wickenden’s testimony 
concluded with an intimation that 
research conducted in connection 
with a group of fertilizer people, is 
not to be trusted. He referred speci- 
fically to “some of the professors in 
our agricultural colleges’ who are 
“employees” of the manufacturers, 
and because of this alliance, he ques- 
tioned whether their teaching is “en- 
tirely unbiased.” 

He asked the Delaney Com- 
mittee to introduce legislation “mak- 
ing it illegal for any person who re- 
ceives compensation, in any form, 
from a source connected with the 
manufacture or sale of material or 
equipment used in agriculture, to 
hold, at the same time, any position 
on the staff of an agricultural college 
or of a state experiment station.” 

The committee adjourned on 
Jan. 15 and Mr. Delaney announced 
that public hearings were to be re- 
sumed in Washington, D. C., Jan- 
Subjects to be dis- 
cussed at these sessions were to be 
on the possible relationships of chem- 
ical additives in food to the incidence 
of cancer and testimony was also to 
be heard on the use of stilbestrol in 


poultry. 
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Niagara leaves nothing to chance when formu- alyzed to assure that all chemical and physical 
lating insecticides and fungicides. Only the standards are met—for your protection’ Then 
best quality active ingredients are used. These and then only is the batch bagged and labels 
are blended by a special milling process with stamped with the laboratory control number. 
the highest grade inerts. The milling operation There’s crop safety in these numbers and 
is done in small batches. A numbered sample economy, too. You'll find Niagara dusts always 
from each and every batch is rushed to the flow freely and cover the crop with a minimum 
laboratory. Here the sample is carefully an- of pounds per acre. 


A SOUND SOURCE FOR ALL THESE 
DUST AND SPRAY MATERIALS 


> 
C-O-C-S fungicide 
f Bete ecg < id a] ra 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Nietex (DDT) 
. Niagara Chemical Division 


Phoskil (perathion) 
t Gemkil (lindane) 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Terr 
Celcium Arsenate 4 Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif, Jock ille, Fla., Tampa, Fla. 


Rotenone Pompano, Fio., New Orleans, La., Greenville, Miss,. Harlingen, Tex., 
Pecos, Tex., Canodion Associcte; NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO 
t Trade Mork * Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. LTO, Burlington, Ontario. as 
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2,557,814. Dispersinc I Nsecti- 
cipes as Vapors. Patent issued June 19, 
1951 to John Merritt Dinsdale, Phyllis 
May Holmes and Pamela Ruth Martin, 
High Post, Salisbury, England, assignors 
to Waeco Limited, a British company, 
A composition for use in the gencration 
of insecticidal smokes, comprising in ad- 
mixture hexamine, potassium chlorate for 
providing oxygen for the combustion of 
the hexamine, the ratio of the weight 
of the potassium chlorate to the weight 
of hexamine being within the limits 0.75:1 
and §.0:1, and a thermally vaporisable 
halogenated organic insecticidal compound 
whose vapours are heat-decomposable, the 
ratio of the weight of the insecticidal 
compound to the combined weight of 
hexamine and potassium chlorate being 
within the limits about 2.3:1 to 3.5:1, 
whereby on combustion of the composi- 
tion flaming and thus heat-decomposition 
of the heat-decomposable vapors is 
avoided 


2,557,815. Dispersinc INsectr 
cipes oR OTHER PesticipaL Compounps 
AS Vapors. Patent issued June 19, 1951 
to Edward Hanley Wheelwright, John 
Merritt Dinsdale, Phyllis May Holmes 
and Pamela Ruth Martin, High Post, 
Salisbury, England, assignors to Waeco 
Limited, a British company. Pesticidal 
smoke generating means having a con- 
tainer provided with an outlet at one end 
thereof, and a charge within the con- 
tainer, said charge comprising a self- 
combustible composition in admixture 
with a vaporizable pesticidal substance, 
said charge being formed in at least two 
layers having different compositions, the 
layer adjacent the outlet having a com- 
position to form on combustion a porous 
bonded mass permitting the passage of 
vapours therethrough and generating a 
non-inflaming vapour, a layer remote 
from the outlet being arranged to gen- 
erate on combustion an inflaming pesti- 
cidal vapor containing gas. 


2,557,997. DeroOLIANT AND HeEr- 
Bicipes. Patent issued June 26, 1951 to 
Richard L. Phelps, Canonsburg, Pa., and 
Jason M. Salsbury, Stamford, Conn., as- 
signors to American Cyanamid Company, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
Maine. The product obtained by react- 
ing lime nitrogen with a member of the 
group consisting of sodium hydroxide 
and sodium carbonate, followed by drying 
and comminuting the resultant reaction 
mass, said product having superior her- 
bicidal and defoliation properties over an 
equal amount of pure contained sodium 
acid cyanamide. 


2,558,762. CARRIER MATERIAL 
FOR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. Patent 
issued July 3, 1951 to Donald A. Kohr, 
Jr., Chicago, Ill. and Roy L. Milde, La 
Fayette, Ind., assignors to The Sherwin- 
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Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. A 
substantially water-free liquid composition 
capable of forming a stable dispersion 
in water for application to plant sur- 
faces by spraying, comprising essentially 
a hydrocarbon spray oil containing a 
major proportion of paraffinic constitu- 
ents and not more than about 25% sul- 
fonable material and having a viscosity 
of from about 40 seconds to about 70 
seconds Saybolt Universal at 100° F., a 
coupling agent, a surface active agent of 
the type obtained by reacting 3 to 6 mol 
proportions of ethylene oxide with 1 mol 
proportion of a monoalkyl ester of cy- 
clic inner ethers of a hexitol in which 
the alkyl radical is a sraight chain 18 
carbon atom fatty acid residue, said coup- 
ling agent effecting a mutual solvency be- 
tween said spray oil and said surface 
active agent, the proportion of said sur- 
face active agent being from about 20% 
to about 200% by weight of the coup- 
ling agent and said surface active agent 
and coupling agent together being from 
about 20% to about 300% by weight 
of the spray oil, and at least one agri- 
cultural chemical miscible therewith suit- 
able for application to plant surface by 
spraying in an amount of from about 
2% to about 400% by weight of the 
remainder of the composition 


2,559,569 MANUFACTURE oF 
BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE. Patent issued 
July 3, 1951 to Harold David Orloff, 
Detroit, Michigan, assignor to Ethyl Cor- 
poration, New York, N. Y., a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. A process for the man- 
ufacture of benzene hexachloride com- 
prising reacting chlorine and benzene in 
the dark in the presence of an organic 
peroxide and an amine under liquid phase 
conditions at a temperature between 20° 
and 80° 


2,560,626. INSECTICIDAL AND FuN- 
cicmaL Spray Om. Patent issued July 
17, 1951 to Clifford L. Boissonou, Con- 
cord and William J. Yates, Martinez, 
Calif., assignors to Shell Development 
Company, San Francisco, Calif. a cor- 
poration of Delaware. A  water-emulsi- 
fiable insecticidal spray oil composition 
comprising a predominant amount of a 
horticultural hydrocarbon spray oil hav- 
ing dissolved therein between about 
0.01 % and about 5 % by volume of a 
fatty acid monoester of a polyalkylene 
glycol and a solubilizing amount of an 
oil-soluble unsubstituted alkyl phenol, said 
ester having between about 14 and about 
60 carbon atoms in the glycol portion and 
between about 12 and about 30 carbon 
atoms in the acid portion. 


2,561,209. Hyprocenatep Dr 
CYCLOPENTADIENE INSECTICIDE. Patent 
issued July 17, 1951 to Allen R. Kittle- 
son, Cranford, and Louis A. Mileska, 
Westfield, N. J., assignors to Standard 


Oil Development Company, a corpora- 
tion of Delaware. An insecticidal com- 
position comprising a polychloro tetrahy- 
drodicyclopentadiene containing from 50 
to 75 % by weight of chlorine, said pro- 
duct being contained by completely hy- 
drogenating dicyclopentadiene in the 
presence of a hydrogenation catalyst, fol- 
lowed by chlorinating the hydrogenated 
product with elemental chlorine to sub- 
stitute chlorine atoms for hydrogen atoms 
to the indicated chlorine range in the 
presence of ultra-violet light at a tem- 
perature in the range of 0° to 100° C., 
admixed with a dispersing agent which 
lowers the surface tension of water and 
thereby promotes aqueous colloidal emul- 
sions of the polychloro tetrahydrodicyclo- 
pentadiene. 


2,562,011. Hersicipa, Compost 
TIONS AND APPLICATION THEREOF. Pat- 
ent issued July 24, 1951 to Luther L. 
Baumgartner, Hastings on Hudson, N 
, assignor to The B. F Goodrich Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. A_ herbicidal 
composition comprising from 0.1% to 
15% by weight of a compound having 
the formula: 

A-—O-—C—SM 
4 
where M is an alkali metal and A is a 
hydrocarbon radical selected from the 
group consisting of alkyl and isopropyl, 
as the essential active ingredient, and 
from 0.01% to 1.0% by weight of a 
dispersing and emulsifying agent 


2,564,249. Funcicipa Compost- 
TIONS CONTAINING ALKYLCYCLOHMEXYL- 
METHYL-PYRIDINE. Patent issued August 
14, 1951 to Francis E. Cislak, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. A fungicidal composition com- 
prising an organic solvent and an alkyl- 
cyclohexylmethyl pyridine. 


Trade Mark Applications 


Sare-Lex, in block capitals, for 
insecticide, Filed July 22, 1949 by Bost- 
wick Laboratories, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Claims use since March 1, 1949. 


Sxipoo, in block capitals with let- 
ters increasing in size to the letter D 
and then decreasing in size again, for 
insecticides. Filed May 12, 1948 by Con- 
tinental Merchandise Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Ill, assignor to M. H. Jacobs, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Claims use since March 8, 
1948 

WaARFARAT, in capital block let- 
ters, old style, for rodenticide. Filed Sep- 
tember 19, 1950 by Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. Claims use since 
August 31, 1950 


Earty Frost, in block capitals, 
for herbicide. Filed October 14, 1950 by 
Shell Chemical Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. Claims use since August, 1950 


Earty Frost, in capital letters 
with frosted appearance, for defoliant and 
herbicide. Filed January 13, 1951 by W 
H. Barker Co., Chicago, Ill. Claims use 
since May 1, 19950. 
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BORASCU 


(If your answer is YES.. read on) 


Borascu effectively destroys most weeds and 
grasses! Use this weed killer wherever a bare surface 
is desired...along fence lines, roadsides; about . ; 
’ hnswort (Klomoth Weed) © Bin 


buildings and storage areas. Borascu is applied dry; ‘ eed © Johnson Gross © Russian Knopweed © Leafy Spurge 
it’s easy to use for there is nothing to mix and no , shor weeds ond ares 

spraying equipment is needed... just cast the material 
evenly by hand from any small container...or use 
a mechanical spreader if the area is large. Borascu 
is carried into the soil solution by seasonal rains; 
destroys the plant by root action and remains in the 
soil for long-term control so as to destroy 
seedlings that may start to grow at a later date. 


* Thousands of tons of 
Boras sve bee ed by farmers 


ghway departments 


sen en. oes a 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS “20 MULE TEAM” 


” Be Sure...Get 
® tpn natin Yettenaanninneltlas ° 


BORASCU _ PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


nearest deal: distrib ; 
wor boa me man tyraapnemrene | $30 SO. SHATTO PLACE © LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA. 
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State 
SPRAYS: 
Ala. 


Conn. 


Del. 


Fla. 
(Dade Co.) 


ni. 


Md. 


Mich. 


Miss. 


N. H. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils. and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


TABLE 1 


HE proper selection and appli- 
Tees of fungicides contributed 

greatly to the success of the 
National Plant Disease Warning 
Service in 1951. Information con- 
cerning the various fungicides ap- 
plied in the form of sprays and dusts, 
their concentration, the percentage 
of growers using them, and the re- 
sults obtained for the three crop 
diseases is presented in the four fol- 
lowing tables. 


CONTROL OF LATE BLIGHT ON TOMATO: Materials used as Sprays and 


Materials 


Nabam 

Zineb concentrate 
cocs 

Tribasic 

Copper A 
Bordeaux 

Zineb 

Tribasic 
Bordeaux 


Nabam + ZnSO, 


Zineb 

Dithane D-14 
ZnSO, 

Zerlate 

Fixed coppers 

Parzate (dry) 

Dithane Z-78 

Bordeaux mixture 


Z-Z-T-T-T 
Dithane Z-78 
Dithane D-14 
ZnSO, 
Alternating 
copper 
and Zerlate 
Tank mix copper 
and Zerlate 
Dithane 


Copper A 
Parzate 
Tribasic C.S. 
Dithane Z-78 
Neutral copper 


Dusts and their effectiveness, 1951. 


Concentration 


2 qts.-% Ib. ZnSO,-100 


2 Ibs.-100 gals. 
4-100 


2 qts.-1-100 or 2-100 


3-100 
6-3-100 


2-1-100 
2-100 


qts.-1  Ib.-100 
Ibs.-100 
ibs.-100 
Ibs.-100 
Ibs.-100 


- tS to 


te we 


tN be 


Ibs.-100 gal. 


tw 


qts.-1 |b.-100 gal. 


Usual 


4-100 


Ibs. & 4 Ib.-100 gal. 


Percent 


Growers 
using Results 
1 
05 
Unknown All gave good 
aa control. 
80 Good all season. 
30 Good) August ap- 
30 Good\ plication 
only. 
80 Good to excellent. 
20 “ “ “ 


Where fungicides 
were applied be- 
fore late blight be- 
70 came too severe, 
all materials gave 
good to excellent 
control with the 
exception of Zer- 


late. 
50 Good 
25 Good 
25 Good 

Good 

Good 


Good in southeast- 
ern area; poor in 
southwestern. 


Very few Fair 
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Phillips is producing nitrogen fer- 
tilizer materials at full capacity. But 
even our tremendous rate of produc- 
tion isn’t always sufficient to meet 
today’s demand. We'll do our best 
for you. Keep us in mind if you need 
nitrogen in any form. 


AMMONIUM SULFATE_ Phillips 66 
Ammonium Sulfate is a free-flowing 
21% nitrogen material! Mixes eas- 
ily! Uniform crystals resist caking! 
Ideal for high-analysis mixed goods! 
A fine direct application material! 


AMMONIUM NITRATE _ Phillips 66 
Prilled Ammonium Nitrate contains 
33% nitrogen. The small, coated 
prills or pellets resist caking .. . 
handle easily. Phillips 66 Prilled Am- 
monium Nitrate can be depended 
on for uniform, free-flowing proper- 
ties and top-notch crop response. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS_ More N 
per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen So- 
lutions are well suited to the prep- 
aration of high-analysis fertilizers 
and the ammoniation of superphos- 
phate. These three nitrogen solu- 
tions keep handling costs low . . . 
promote rapid, thorough curing! 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA — Tank 
car shipments of Anhydrous Am- 
monia (82% nitrogen) go out to 
Phillips contract customers from 
Phillips production facilities in the 
Texas Panhandle. Write our nearest 
district office for full information, 


| 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 
FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION * BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NORFOLK — 610 Royster Bidg. . TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bidg., 404 Marion St. ° HOUSTON— 604 City National Bank Bidg. 
OMAHA— WOW Bidg. - AMARILLO—First Notional Bonk Bidg. - LOS ANGELES—4521 Produce Ploza West + BARTLESVILLE—Adoms Building 
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Why Monkey around with “just any” 


Weed Killer when you can buy 


Quality Controlled 2, 4-D 


If you need a really effective weed killer with 
consistent peak quality, you'll find that it pays 
to buy Pittsburgh 2,4-D. This efficient, selective 
weed killer is Quality-Controlled from coal to 
finished chemical at our own basicand integrated 


agricultural chemical plant. And that's your 
best possible assurance of top performance 
and a dependable supply. We'll gladly send 
you free information bulletins on Pittsburgh 
2,4-D. Write today. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


7601 EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


Standard for Quality 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexachloride, Toxaphene, 
Dichloro Dipheny! Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chlordane. 
ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: Porothion Wettable 
Powders, Parathion Liquid Concentrote, Metacide. WEED 
MILLERS: 2.4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine Concentrotes, 2,4-D Ester 
Formulated Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Monohydrote, 
2,4,5-T Formulotions. FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, 
COTTON SPRAYS AND DUSTS, AND OTHER SPECIAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


weo 4018 


COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ©& PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS ©¢ ACTIVATED CARBON © COKE © CEMENT © PIG IRON 
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Continuous flow 
elevator No. 1 


Catwalk and ladder ____ 


Dust control system 


Improved design 
ribbon final mixer 


Cut-in hopper with 
brush sifter 
and dust hood 


Dry ice crusher 


£ 
a 


The R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR— Dual type — performs a dual 
function: 

1. Formulates concentrates from technical grade toxicants 
2. Processes concentrates to produce field strength insecticides 
Handling 40 cu. ft. batches, the equipment requires only 
11’x 11’ of floor space and 16’ of head room. Each unit is 
plant tested to insure maximum efficiency and is shipped in 
sections which any mechanic can readily assemble 


> » » » » * * 


The R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR — Standard Type — mixes and 
blends dust concentrates with diluents to produce packaged, 
field strength insecticides of consistently uniform quality. 
The equipment produces up to four 40 cu. ft. batches per 
hour and requires only 9’ x 12’ of floor space and 13’ of 
head room. 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. 


Established 1939 


3305 East Slauson Avenue, Los Angeles 58, California 
Engineers— Manufacturers 
Insecticide, Fertilizer, Feed and other Materials 
Processing Equipment 


Continuous flow 
elevator No. 2 


Improved design 
ribbon pre-mixer 


Fine grinding 
pulverizer 
(not visible 

in picture) 


Holding bin 


Automatic valve 
bag packer 


UNI-BLENDOR 
Dual Type 


COMPLETE in one compact unit 
...NOTHING TO ADD 


== X/K UNI-BLENDOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


* Ready to Run...and ready to earn 


R. T. R. (Ready to Run) Uni-Biendor equipment is designed by 
engineers who are recognized specialists upon insecticide 
processing. The units, which incorporate all of the advan- 
tages of individually designed plants, require less capital 
investment in equipment, eliminate the expense of remodel- 
ing buildings, avoid delays in installation, disappointments 
in operation and production—all of which frequently are 
involved in individually designed equipment 


$P OSC OOSOSSSSSSSS8SSSSSSSSE8 


A. E. Povisen & Co. Dept. 2 6 
3305 East Slauson Avenue 
Los Angeles 58, California 


Please send me descriptive literature on Uni-Blendor 
Dual Type ] Standard Type 


Name 


Firm Name 
Street Address 
City Zone State 
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This column, reviewi t insect 


wing 
a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL 


OLD weather and seasonal con- 
ditions, during the latter part 
of December and early Janu- 

ary, retarded insect activity to such 
a degree that very little crop injury 
was reported. Southern Florida was 
the only area reporting bean insect 
activity. Leaf miners were numerous 
to serious in Dade County. Light to 
moderate bean leaf roller populations 


were present in the Everglades section. 

The green peach aphid, gen- 
erally in light numbers, was reported 
on spinach and cole crops in Virginia, 
on kale, other crucifers, and spinach 
in South Carolina, and on collards 
and cabbage in Georgia and Florida. 
Cabbage and turnip aphids were re- 
ported from Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida. A serious vege- 
table weevil outbreak in turnips was 
reported from Newberry County, 
South Carolina. In Georgia this in- 
sect was fairly abundant on turnips, 
and appeared to be on the increase. 
In northwest Florida the weevil was 
abundant on turnips and feeding to 
a limited extent on cabbage, collards, 
and other cole crops. 

Leaf miners were numerous to 
serious on the extensive acreage of 
tomato and potato plantings in Dade 
County, Florida where a serious out- 
break is anticipated. Although infest- 
ations of cabbage caterpillars were 
present in Virginia, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida no serious in- 
jury was reported. The two spotted 
cucumber beetle caused slight injury 
to spinach in the Charleston, South 
Carolina area. Some cole cricket 
activity was reported from Florida. 
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trol prog is 
CHEMICALS. Mr. 
Dorward is connected with the department of Insect Pest 
Survey and Information, Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. His observations 
are based on latest reports from collaborators in the 
U.S.D.A.’s pest surveys throughout the United States. 


By Kelvin Dorward 


Infestations Expected 
F , wpenos on small grain insect 

conditions in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas was conducted by the 
Division of Cereal and Forage Insect 
Investigations, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine and personnel 
of the three State Experiment Sta- 
tions during August, September, Oc- 
tober, and November. During this 
survey, greenbugs were found in 
August on volunteer grain in two 
fields near Hereford, Deaf Smith 
County, Texas. 

Other observations in Texas 
the same month showed greenbugs on 
volunteer wheat in Floyd and Motley 
Counties. In late October and early 
November, these insects were found 
in Wichita, Hardeman, Gray, and 
Parmer Counties. However, during 
the October and November observa 
tions, only five of twenty-four fields 
examined were found to be infested. 

Greenbugs were found on volunteer 
wheat in Pawnee County, Oklahoma, 
in early October and in Kay and 
Caddo Counties the latter part of the 
month. Moderate populations were 
found in two Osage County fields in 
November. 

No infestations were found in 
the Oklahoma Counties of Tillman, 
Kiowa, Washita, Custer, Blaine, Ma- 
jor, Dewey, Woodward, Harper, Cot- 
ton, Comanche, Oklahoma, Canadian, 
Kinkfisher, or Logan during October 
inspections. 

During early September and 
in October, greenbugs became numer- 
ous enough to cause damage in Riley 


County, Kansas. Infestations were 


observed in late September in Barton, 
and during October in Graham, Sheri- 
dan, Thomas, and Wichita Counties. 
Other infestations were reported 
from Clay, Cowley, Marion, Dickin- 
son, and Geary Counties 

The crown aphid was found 
as early as September 23, 1951, in 
the Garden City, Kansas areas. This 
insect was also found in every field 
examined in Western Kansas during 
late October. 

The two-spotted and the 
brown wheat mite were found in a 
few volunteer fields in Sherman 
County, Kansas and north of Garden 
City, Kansas in late October. 

Leafhoppers were found in 
several grain fields in the Texas Pan- 
handle and western Oklahoma as well 
as Trego, Gove, and Thomas Coun- 
ties, Kansas during late October. 


Flea beetles were first reported 4 
in western Kansas the week of Sep- : 
tember 24. In September and October : 


they caused damage in Greeley, Stan- 
ton, Haskell, Gray, and Meade Coun- 
ties. Damage caused by the insect 
during the latter part of October was 
also reported from the Texas Pan- : 
handle. The pest was also found in 
several western Oklahoma Counties 
but no serious damage was reported 
The lesser cornstalk borer was 
reported as causing serious damage to 
wheat in sections of Oklahoma dur- 
ing early October. A _ survey in 
Kiowa, Washita, Blaine, Custer, Ma- 
jor, Dewey, and Woodward Counties 
revealed some injury. The most seri- 
ous injury appeared to be on sandy 
upland soil in Washita, Custer, Blaine, 
and Major Counties. i 
Wire worms (including false 
wire worms) were found in several 
western Oklahoma fields during Octo- 
ber. They were particularly abundant 
in Custer and Blaine Counties. 
In early October white grubs 
were found to be rather abundant in 
several Tillman County, Oklahoma 
fields. Hessian fly was found during 
late October to be present in the 
following Kansas Counties: Ellis, Tre- 
go, Graham, Sheridan, Thomas, Sher- 
man, Wallace, Greeley, Wichita, 
Scott, Eastern Hodgeman, Pawnee, 
and Rush. 
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— PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


“170 WILLIAM ST. N.Y. + 9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHI. 6 


135 KING ST. SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. = 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE DUNN SALES LTD. 
-:140 ST. PAUL ST. WEST, MONTREAL 
146 JARVIS ST., TORONTO | 
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New Pyrethrum Synergist 
“Sulfoxide-Pyrexcel,” a  py- 
rethrum synergized with 
n-octyl sulfoxide of isosafrole, is be- 
ing offered by S. B. Penick & Co., 
New York. The company points out 
the timeliness of this offering, due to 
insufficient supplies of natural pyreth 


extract 


rum 

Tests have indicated good 
knockdown and kill for the product. 
It is said also to have a mild odor, 
light color and low cost. The product 
is of the same low order of toxicity 
as pyrethrum extract and is effective 
in sprays against flies, roaches, Med- 
iterranean flour moth, Indian meal 
moth and confused flour beetle. A 
technical bulletin describing the pro- 
duct is available from the company, 
$0 Church street, New York 7, N. Y 

. 

Safety Fabric Announced 

Literature describing “Dynel” 
fabric has been issued by Mine Safety 
Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
new bulletin No. CF-28, describes 
safety work clothes made of “Dynel”, 
said to be resistant to acids, caustics, 
moths, mildew, shrinkage, snagging 
and tearing. Such clothes are avail- 
able in shirts, trousers, and coveralls 
It is pointed out by the makers that 
the fabric itself is chemical-resistant, 
and that this property is not added 
by a chemical treating process. Write 
for bulletin CF-28, care of the com 
pany, Thomas & Meade Sts., Pitts 
burgh 8, Pa. 

e 

Tilghman Issues Booklet 

Wm. B. Tilghman Co., Salis- 
bury, Md., publishes a bi-monthly 
brochure, “The Tiller.” which is 
sent to farmers and others in its 
trade area. Termed “A Journal for 
the Country Home,” the eight-page 
November-December issue contained 
household hints, information on weed 
and insect control, a travelogue, a 
feature about a Delaware farm fam- 
ily, a prize-winning essay on soil 
conservation and historical sketches. 
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_ Suppliers’ Bulletins 


The Tilghman company is the oldest 
firm in Salisbury, having been or- 
ganized originally in 1863 under the 
name of Humphreys & Tilghman 

a 
Acid-resistant Gloves 

“Hyflex” gloves, a new line of 
plast.c-coated gloves made to protect 
against water, acids, alkaline mater’ 
ials, oils and a variety of other cor- 
rosive chemicals, have been placed on 
the market by Houghton Laborator 
ies, Inc. The product is canvas coated 
with a vinyl plastisol. 

The gloves are said to be ex- 
ceptionally flexible over a wide tem- 
perature range—from freezing to as 
as high as 200°F. They are recom- 
mended by the manufacturer for all- 
around industrial work, especially 
chemical and = material 
handling 

Literature is available from 
Houghton Laboratories, Inc., Dept 
3A, Olean, New York. 


° 
Lift Trucks Described 


Raymond Corporation, for 


processing 


merly Lyon-Raymond Cerp., Greene, 
N. Y., has issued a bulletin #207, 
decribing its line of hydraulic lift 
trucks, pallet trucks and high lift 
trucks suitable for transporting and 
placing in storage, bagged materials. 
Write to the company, 27686 Madison 
St., Greene, N. Y. for the bulletin 
e 


Nopco Offers Booklet 

Full information on its line 
of emulsifiers is available from Nopco 
Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. Its 
products are recommended for the 
formulation of toxaphene, chlordane, 
BHC and aldrin. 

According to the makers, the 
product offers hard and soft water 
emulsion stability, anti-corrosive prop- 
erties and low-cost production of long- 
life insecticides, larvacides and fun- 
gicides. Write for information on 
“Nopco 1219-A”, Nopco Chemical 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 


New Catalog for Spreader 


Hercules Steel Products Corp. 
has prepared a catalog on its line of 
fertil:zer spreaders, which, it is claim- 
ed, spread the material rather than 
throwing it over a given area. The 
units are said to give accurate quan- 
tity control from 200 pounds per 
acre to 8,000 pounds. All types of 
agricultural limes and fertilizers, dry 
or moist, can be applied with this 
equipment, the makers state. Write 
for further information on the new 
Hercules spreader, to Hercules Steel 
Products Corp., Dept. 104, Galion, 
Ohio. 

« 
New Turf Fungicide Out 

A new turf fungicide, “Calocure”, 

has been developed by Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. The 
company says the product promises 
effective control of brown patch. It 
is a formulation of mercury chlorides 
with additives increasing their fungi- 
toxicity. The material was developed 
in cooperation with the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
More information is available from 
the company 

. 
Chemical Pumps Offered 

Eco Engineering Co. has developed 

a new line of chemical process pumps 
for small volume process or laboratory 
work and in transfer applications to 
pilot plant and industrial applications. 
The pumps are made of stainless steel. 
The makers say that the pump oper- 
ates in either direction in capacities 
from 1 to 20 GPH and under pres 
sures up to 40 PSI. Write for infor- 
mation to the company, 12 New York 
Ave., Newark 1, N. J. 

. 

“Don't let Dust be your 
Destiny” is the title of a new 16- 
page booklet issued recently by Pul- 
verizing Machinery Co., makers of 
the “Mikro-Collector” dust control 
equipment. The booklet pictures a 
number of actual installations in 
chemical plants where the equipment 
is used for ultra-fine grinding and 
collecting the dust. Also pictured are 
the “Mikro Air Conveying System,” 

(Turn to Page 109) 
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Announcing a new 
Rohm & Haas 
all purpose emulsifier . . . «= 


‘TRITON 
X-188 


TRITON X-188 simplifies the emulsification of: 


Aldrin High Gamma BHC 


Chlordane Lindane 
DDT Methoxychlor 


Dieldrin RHOTHANE D-3 


Heptachlor Toxaphene 
2,4-D esters 2,4,5-T esters 


and certain other herbicides and insecticides. 


TRITON X-188 gives agricultural emulsions with high spontaneity, 
and good stability at lower cost. 


Samples and detailed information on TRITON X-188 sent on request. 


Ask for your copy of our latest booklet “TriToN Surface Active 
Agents for the Formulation of Agricultural Chemicals.” 


CHEMICALS A FOR INDUSTRY 


Tarrow and Ruorwane are trade names Reg U.S. Pat Office ROK Mi =& HAAS 
and in Principal Foreign Countries 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representaures in principal foreign countries 
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Technical Briefs | 


Antibiotics in Soil 

To determine whether anti- 
biotics take part in the antagonism 
of microorganisms toward each other 
in soil, one must determine whether 
such materials persist under these 
conditions. In normal soils the diverse 
microflora degrade many antibiotics; 
chloromycetin is stable in sterile soil 
but is rapidly inactivated in nonsterile 
soil. At the high concentrations of 
50 pgm. per gm. of soil there was an 
initial 24-hr. lag period followed by 
a rapid decline to 43 per cent at 72 
hrs. and to 15 per cent after 2 weeks 
The degradation is fairly complete, 
for no inactive aryl nitro compounds 
or aryl amines could be detected in 
the soil. Similar studies with clavacin 
indicate chat the microflora of soil 
will rapidly inactivate this compound 
At 48 hrs. no antibiotic could be de- 
tected in concentrations above the 
sensitivity of the assay. In the sterile 
control soils the concentration of 
clavacin was not reduced even after 
7 days. Actidione also is unstable in 
soil; within 11 days’ incubation 92 
per cent of the actidione could not be 
recovered from nonsterile soil and 33 
per cent was unaccounted for in 
sterile soil. Basic antibiotics such as 
streptomycin and streptothricin are 
inactivated by the clay, the organic 
matter, and the microflora of soil. 

Summary of “The Disappearance 

of Antibiotics from Soil,” by David 
Gottlieb, before December meeting of 
American Phytopathological Society, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fungitoxicity is Studied 

The compounds involved are 
difficult to assess properly because of 
easy interconvertibility, e.g., between 
sulfur and hydrogen sulfide, low solu- 
bility and high volatility, e.g. carbon 
disulfide. Hence, their fungitoxicity 
has been reexamined by technics de- 
signed to overcome some of these 
handicaps. Studies were made with 
spores of Sclerotinia fructicola, Glom- 


erella cingulata, Aspergillus niger, 
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Neurospora sitophila, Cephalospor- 
ium acremonium, Alternaria oleracea, 
Rhizopus nigricans, and Stemphylium 
sarcinaeforme. Physical form of sul- 
fur is most important; colloidal sulfur 
had LDS0 values from 0.1 to 150 
p-p-m. depending on the species, 
whereas wettable sulfur was nontoxic 
to all except Sclerotinia. For most 
species hydrogen sulfide was less toxic 
than colloidal sulfur. Ferbam was 
more toxic than ethylene diamine or 
dimethylamine; carbon disulfide was 
relatively nontoxic. Eight strains of 
Neurospora crassa exhibited a sim- 
ilar order of sensitivity to wettable 
sulfur and ferbam. However, the dos- 
age response curves are much steeper 
for ferbam. Concentrations of sod- 
ium arsenite, found in other tests to 
stop completely the production of 
hydrogen sulfide by spores from sul- 
fur, when added to sulfur did not 
decrease its toxicity. These results 
indicate thgt the role of hydrogen 
sulfide in sulfur toxicity is less than 
previously supposed. 

-“Fungitoxicity of Compounds Pos- 
sibly Concerned in the Mode of Ac- 
tion of Sulfur and Ferbam,” summary 
of paper by S. E. A. McCallan, L. P. 
Miller and R. M. Weed, before Cin- 
cinnati meetiag of APS in December 

+ 

Systemic Effects Noted 

Studies have been carried out 
involving the translocation of three 
organic phosphate insecticides in 
plants. The compounds were octa- 
methylpyrophosphoramide (OMPA), 
O,O-diethyl O-p-nitrophenylphos-- 
phate (para-oxon) and parathion. In- 
cidental to the study of the move- 
ment of the compounds within plants 
the actual toxicity to mosquito larvae 
was determined for OMPA and para- 
oxon. Concentrations of 0.016 and 1 
p.p-m. of para-oxon and OMPA,, re- 
spectively, were effective at the LD 
90 level of mortality 

Although parathion and para- 
oxon were effective on mites by toxic- 


ity of their vapors, OMPA was by 


far more effectively translocated in 
broad bean plants. The toxic effect 
of OMPA persisted for more than 4 
weeks while parathion and para-oxon 
were effective for only 12 to 14 days. 
When spray or droplet applications 
of the chemical were made on leaves 
of the broad bean ‘plant the move- 
ment of the compounds in the plants, 
as indicated by toxicity to mites and 
toxicity of extracts from the leaves, 
was greater in the downward direc- 
tion. An estimated maximum of 40 
per cent of OMPA or an active toxin 
and 7 per cent of para-oxon or an 
active toxin was present in unsprayed 
leaves 12 days after spray application. 
The translocation of the toxins was 
found to be greatest in actively grow- 
ing young plants 

The absorption and transloca- 
tion of OMPA and para-oxon appears 
to bring about certain chemical 
changes in the plants which are sim- 
ilar to those produced by the herbi- 
cide 2,4-D and related compounds. 
These changes include an increase in 
the carbohydrate content of the plants 
by both compounds, and by OMPA 
an increase in the nitrate composi- 
tion of beans and peas. Para-oxon 
was not tested for this relationship 
with nitrates. The effects obtained 
were also more pronounced in plants 
growing in sunlight as contrasted to 
those kept in the dark. 

Summary of paper, “Effects As- 
sociated with Toxicity and Plant 
Translocation of Three Phosphate In- 
secticides,” by M. M. I. Zeid and 
L. K. Kuthomp, Univ. of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, in Journal of Economic E+- 
tomology, Vol. 44, No. 6, Decem- 
ber, 1951. 

7 


Soil Fungicides 

The need for an_ effective 
nonphytotoxic soil fungicide is ob 
vious. A rapid laboratory screening 
test was developed that gives good 
correlation with results in green- 
house and field. Chemicals are ap- 
plied to soil in shell vials, with soil 
type, moisture, temperature, and in- 
noculum standardized. Minimum re- 
quirements: penetration of 1 in. of 
soil in concentration sufficient to kill 
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How do you measure the look in a puppy’s eye ? 


The preliminary precautions have been taken. A well-recom 
mended kennel. A healthy litter. A breed that takes well to 


youngsters 
Now it's up to the boy to choose. 
How will he decide? Perhaps by the look in a puppy's eve. 


Chances are, you'll be buving Multiwalls soon again. 
You've done as every good buyer does. You've considered the 
reputation of the various suppliers. You've investigated the 
quality of their product. You've set down your spec ifications 
to the last fraction. 


Now you pause to think again of the fellow who will make 
the final choice—your customer. How will he decide? One 


consideration may well be “the look in a puppy's eye.” To 
say it another way, the sales appeal of your package. 

Men who know Multiwalls 
per cent of all Multiwalls made . . . give great weight* to good 
printing and design. 


who buy more than 85 


Union's art directors have concentrated experience. They 
know how to give your Multiwall package the look it needs to 
stand out among competition. Volume purchasers of Multiwalls 
recognize this. They are calling on Union for a greater share 
of their Multiwall needs. 


More so every day. . . 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


*August, 1951 research study. 


UNION BAG &@ PAPER CORPORATION © WOOLWORTH BUILOING. NEW YORK 7 
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the test fungus when the chemical 
was applied as a surface drench at 
a dilution of 1:500. Three of 40 
fungicides passed the screening test: 
“Dithane D-14" and “Parzate™ liquid 
(nabam), “Vancide 41,” and “Dowi- 
cide G.” All other commercial fun- 
tested ineffective, in- 
organic mercurials, in 


gicides were 
cluding the 
soluble dithiocarbamates, 

hydroxy-quinolines, soluble 
nary ammonium compounds, copper 
sulfate, “Orthocide 406,° “Crag 
658, “Karathane,” and “Dowicides 
A. B. and C.” “Dithane D-14" was 
the most effective soil fungicide 
tested, killing the test fungus (Phy- 
topthora cinnamomi, root pathogen 
of many woody hosts) at a dilution 
of 1:2500 (1:13,150 active). “D-14” 
drenches (1:500) reduced the popu- 
lation of Phytopthora with no injury 
to avocado seedlings in the green- 
house; 1:250 eliminated the fungus 
but was slightly phytotoxic. Monthly 
and bimonthly irrigations of avocado 
trees in the field with “Dithane D- 
14° during the past two seasons 
markedly reduced the population of 
Phytophthora; it increased in the in- 
treatments but re 


quinones, 
quater- 


tervals between 
mained consistently lower than that 
of controls 

Abstract of paper presented 
at the Cincinnati meeting of the 
American Phytopathological Society, 
December, 1951. “Evaluation of Soil 


Fungicides for Control of Phytoph- 


thora cmnomomi,” by George A 
Zentmyer 

e 
Toxicant Persistence Test 


The persistence of various 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides 
applied to turf for control of larvae 
of the Japanese beetle (Popillia ja- 
ponica Newm.) was determined by 
means of bioassays and chemical an- 
alyses of the treated turf. In the 
bioassays larvae of Popillia japonica 
and adults of Macrocentrus ancyli- 
vorus Roh. were used as the test in- 
sects. The turf samples were taken 
from treated plots in eight localities 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 


The close agreement between 
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the chemical and biological detex 
minations of residues of DDT, TDE, 
toxaphene, and chlordane suggests 
that the composition of these toxi- 
cants did not 
while they were in the turf. 

The percentage loss of DDT 
and chlordane in the turf was usually 
much the same in plots receiving 
widely different amounts of toxicant. 
The chlordane decreased more rap- 
idly than the DDT-—to 30 percent 
of the amount applied in 1-% years 
whereas this percentage of DDT still 
remained after 6 After 40 
months 46 percent of the toxaphene 
and 44 percent of the TDE remained, 
and after 12 months 67 percent of 
the dieldrin and 33 percent of the 
aldrin. 


change significantly 


years 


“Persistence of Chlorinated 
Hydrocarbon Insecticides in Turf 
Treated to Control the Japanese 
Beetle,” by Walter E. Fleming, War- 
ren W. Maines, and Leon W. Coles, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, USDA 
Bulletin E-829, November, 1951. 


Toxaphene, Chlordane Test 

Seventeen heifers and young 
cows weighing from 500 to 800 Ibs. 
were fed varying amounts of bran 
baits 
phene and chlordane 


grasshopper containing toxa- 


The results indicate that cattle 
may develop toxic symptoms as a 
result of eating 4 to 10 lbs. of bran 
containing 0.68 percent toxaphene, 
and that more than 10 Ibs. will cause 
fatal toxa- 
phene toxicity, the sublethal toxic 


poisoning. In terms of 
doses were between 35 mg and 110 
mg per kilogram body weight, while 
the lowest lethal dose was 144 mg per 
kilogram. 


The chlordane bran, contain- 
ing 0.34 percent chlordane, pro 
duced no symptoms in doses up to 
13° lbs. Sixteen pounds produced 
symptoms, and one fatal case resulted 
from feeding 3.5 lbs. of a double- 
strength bait containing 0.74 percent 
chlordane. In terms of chlordane 
toxicity, no symptoms were produced 
by doses up to 52 mg per kilogram 
body weight; 91 mg per kilogram 


was toxic; and in one case 129 mg 
per kilogram was fatal 

Bulletin 477, “Toxicity to 
Cattle of Chlordane and Toxaphene 
Grasshopper Baits,’ Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

° 


DDT on Truck Crops 

Field experiments to determine 
the direct effect of DDT on the plant 
growth and crop yield when applied 
to the foliage of various vegetable 
crops were conducted at Beltsville, 
Md., from 1945 through 1948. Studies 
were also made to determine whether 
any of the DDT applied to the 
foliage is absorbed and translocated 
to the edible portions of the plants 

One or 
were run on each crop. Each experi- 
ment was replicated in eight random- 
ized blocks, and each plot was 35 
feet long with 3 to 8 rows. The 
strengths and dosages of the DDT 
sprays and dusts and the number of 
applications were the maximum be- 
lieved to be necessary for the seas 
onal control of the susceptible insect 


more experi ments 


pests of the crops tested. Each crop 
was protected from insect damage so 
that the direct effect of DDT, exclu- 
sive of the influence of insect con- 
trol, could be determined. Where 
DDT was ineffective against insect 
infestation, rotenone was applied to 
the entire experiment; where DDT 
was effective, check plots were dusted 
with one of the recommended insec- 
ticides known to be relatively harm- 
less to the plants 

DDT caused no injury to 
Bountiful snap bean, Detroit Dark 
Red beet, Golden Acre cabbage, 
Hale's Best, cantaloup, Abbott and 
Cobb cucumber, Ebenezer onion, 
Alaska and Thomas Laxton peas, 
Hubbard winter squash, Katahdin 
and Schago potatoes, and Purple Top 
White Globe turnips. DDT caused 
temporary foliage injury to Rutgers 
and Marglobe tomatoes, Irish Cob- 
bler potato, Stringless Green Pod snap 
bean, and Fordhook lima bean, but 
did not affect the yields of these 
crops. DDT stunted the growth of 

(Turn to page 113) 
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Pigs . .. cattle... wheat. . . a farm is growing 24 hours a day. 


This means an enormous drain on the rich plant-food elements 
within a farmer's soil. For these soil ingredients provide the basic 


at STATe 
starting point for the nourishment of plants, animals . . . even man. 


% 


. 
\ 3 POTASH . . . often Sunshine State Potash, a product of New Mexico, 
ome Such fertilizer is more than a mere soil nutrient. It strengthens 


Many of the most effective soil-replenishing fertilizers contain 


oe. vo rT. Oo 


the crops . . . effectively helping them to resist 


HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 62/63% K,0 di end drought. 


GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 48/S7% K,0 
MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Yark 20, N. Y. 
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CSC Names Marshall 
Clyde T. Marshall, 


Provi 


dence, Rhode Island, has been named 


general manager of Commercial Sol 


CLYDE T. MARSHALL 


vents Corporation's newly reorgan 
ized Agricultural Chemicals Division, 
it has been announced by H. J 
Henry, vice-president in charge of 
Product Divisions. Mr. Marshall's 
headquarters will be at the company’s 
main offices, 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

In announcing the appoint 
ment, Mr. Henry said that the CSC 
reorganization plan calls for an Ag 
ricultural Chemicals Division which 
will concentrate exclusively on mar- 
keting CSC nitrogen products and 
insecticides. He added that plans for 
a new division devoted entirely to 
CSC animal nutrition products would 
be announced later this month. 

Mr. Marshall has been vice- 
president and marketing manager of 
Monowatt, Inc., an affiliate of the 
General Electric Company 

He attended Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa, joined General 
Electric in 1928 and has been asso 
ciated with that company and its 
afhliates until his appointment to 
Commercial Solvents 

As General Manager of CSC's 
Agricultural Chemicals Division, Mr. 
Marshall will supervise the marketing 
of the company’s “Dilan,” benzene 
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hexachloride and ethyl formate in- 
secticides. He will be in charge of all 
CSC nitrogen sales, as well. 

One of Mr. Marshall's first 
assignments, Mr. Henry said, will be 
to pave the way for marketing the 
greatly increased CSC 
chemicals production resulting from 
the firm’s 20-million-dollar facilities 


agricultural 


expansion program at its plants in 
Terre Haute, Indiana, and Sterling 
ton, Louisiana. Full scale production 
from these new facilities is not ex 


pected until 1953 
+ 


Cyanamid’s President Dies; 
Company Names K. C. Towe 

Richard C. Gaugler, 59, presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid Co., 
died January 11 at the New Rochelle 
(N.Y.) hospital. Mr. Gaugler had 
been with Cyanamid since 1917, and 
was named treasurer in 1929. Ten 
years later, he became vice-president 
in charge of finance, and in 1947, 
He became 
president only a year ago. 

Mr. Gaugler was a director 
of several companies associated with 
American Cyanamid. These include 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., South 
ern Minerals Corp., Southern Pe- 
troleum Corp. and Southern Pipe 
Line Corp. He was also a director 
of several Cyanamid subsidiaries, in- 
cluding North American Cyanamid, 
Ltd., Chemical Construction Corp., 
Davis & Geck, Inc., and the Berbice 
Co., Ltd. 

He was a native of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. and a graduate of Duquesne, 
University. 

Kenneth C. Towe was elected 
president of American Cyanamid 
Company at a meeting of the board 
of directors on Tuesday, January 
22nd. to succeed the late Mr. Gaugler 

Mr. Towe has been a director 
of the company since 1939. 

The new president has been 


executive vice-president 


associated with the Cyanamid organ- 
ization since April 26th, 1926 when 
he joined the company as a-member 
of the Accounting Department. He 


‘Ss 


KENNETH C. TOWE 
New Cy id President 


progressed through the positions of 
assistant treasurer and comptroller 
and was appointed treasurer in 1939. 
In 1945, Mr. Towe was promoted to 
vice-president in charge of finance, a 
position which he occupied until his 
election as president. 

Mr. Towe is a director of sev- 
eral companies associated with Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. These in- 
clude Porocel Corporation, jointly 
owned with Attapulgus Clay Com- 
pany; Southern Minerals Corpora- 
tion; Southern Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion; and Southern Petroleum Cor- 
poration, all jointly owned with the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. He 
is also director of Cyanamid’s prin- 
cipal subsidiaries, North American 
Cyanamid Limited, Chemical Con- 
struction Corporation, and Cyanamid 
Inter-American Corporation. 


He is a native of Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina, and after fin- 
ishing the secondary schools, was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, (now Duke 
University), Durham, N. C. During 
World War I, he served as a cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster Corps of 
the United States Army. 
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FORMULATORS 


& DUST MIXERS...-., Year-in, 


When you specify “General 
Chemical,” you get the best in basic 
toxicants for dust mixes and spray 
concentrates. And you buy from a 
single, dependable source, with a background of sound research 
and production experience spanning four decades. 

Such a combination is important in all your operations: purchas- 
ing, formulating and processing. It means you will be using 
materials that are trouble-free . . . in your equipment and in the 
fields. So be sure of your source—specify “General Chemical”! 


FOR AGRICULTURE 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


a Pe 


Ag vitural enters 


Year-out 
Dependability 


Specify 
GENERAL 
CHEMICAL” 


DDT technical and 
50% and 75% DDT Dust Bases 


BHC Technical (15%, 36% and High 
Gamma) and 12% Gamma isomer BHC 
Dust Base 


LINDANE technical, 25% Lindane Dust 
Base and 20% Emulsifiable Concentrate 


PARATHION ous: Base and 


leifichle C. trates 


LEAD ARSENATE 


Standard, Astringent, Basic 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


Standard and Low Lime 
DDD ust Base (50% DDD) 


FERBAM ous: Base 
(76% Ferric Dimethyl! Dithiocarbamate) 


ZIRAM oust Base 


(76% Zinc Dimethy! Dithiocarbamate) 


2, 4-D acid, Amine, Esters 
, J 4, 5-T Acid, Amine, Esters 


TCA sodium Salt (90%) and 
Liquid Concentrate 


POTASSIUM CYANATE 
Cotton Defoliant and Technical 


ALDRIN 20% dust Base 


DINITROS Pre-emergence Herbicides 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Named Hudson Sls. Mgr. 
Julian B. Mendelsohn has been 
named sales manager of the Multi- 
Wall Sack Department of the Hud- 
son Pulp & Paper Corp., the company 


JULIAN B. MENDELSOHN 


has announced. Prior to his new ap- 
pointment, Mr. Mendelsohn was di- 
vision manager of the Company's 
Metropolitan New York Division. 

T. H. Mittendorf, Hudson's 
vice-president in charge of sales, 
points out that Hudson's multi-wall 
sack production facilities have been 
sharply stepped up by the addition of 
more woodlands, new pulp-producing 
facilities, a mew paper machine and 
converting facilities. All addi- 
tions were made to Hudson's mill in 
Palatka, Florida, where the company 
first started multi-wall production in 
1948. (Photo on Page 95) 

o 
Hercules Ups Langmeier 

Arthur Langmeier has been 
named assistant general manager of 
the Naval Stores Department of 
Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington. Formerly, he was director 
of operations of that department. 


new 


A. H. Reu, manager of Geor- 
gia operations of the Naval Stores 
Department, becomes director of op- 
erations for the department in Wil- 
mington, replacing Mr. Langmeier. 

George E. Bosserdet, general 
superintendent of the naval stores 
plant at Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
will succeed Mr. Reu as manager of 
Georgia operations. 

A native of St. Louis, Mo., 
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Mr. Langmeier joined Hercules Pow- 
der Company upon graduating from 
the University of Missouri in 1918. 
He engaged in chemical and engin- 
eering laboratory work at plants in 
Kenvil, N. J., and Brunswick, Ga. 
for six years, then moved to Wil- 
mington as assistant to the technical 
director of the company. 


Keyes Elected To Academy 

Dr. Donald B. Keyes has been 
elected a Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. He is an ad- 
viser of the National Association of 
Manufacturers Research Committee, 
a special consultant to Heyden Chem- 
ical Corporation and a director of 
Heyden. 

Dr. Keyes was Professor of 
Chemical Engineering and Head of 
the Chemical Engineering Division of 
the University of Illinois from 1926 
to 1945—on leave for the last four 
years of this period for service in 
Washington. 


Seventh Annual Midwestern Shade 
Tree Conference, LaSalle Hotel. 
Chicago, Feb. 13-15. 

Third Alabama Annual Short Course, 
Auburn, Ala., Feb. 26, 27. 

Southwestern Branch, A.A.E.E., 
Plaza Hotel. San Antonio, Texas, 
February 28 & 29. 

South Dakota Weed Conference, 
Huron, S. D., March 20 & 21 

N. Central State Branch. AAEE. 
St. Paul Hotel. St. Paul, Minn.. 
March 27 & 28. 

National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, Spring Meeting. San 
Francisco, Calif.. Fairmont Hotel. 
April 6-9. 

National Fertilizer Association, 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 16-18. 

Pacific Branch, A.A.E.E., Mar Monte 
Hotel. Santa Barbara, California. 
June 17-19. 

American Plant Food Council, 
Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs. 
Va., June 19- 

Soil Improvement Committee, Pa- 
cific Northwest Plant Food As- 
sociation, Pocatello, Idaho, July 
9, 10 & 11. 

American Phytopathological Soci- 
ety. Cornell University. Ithaca. 
N. Y., September 9-12. 


Joint meeting, North Central Weed 
Control Conference and Western 
Canadian Weed Conference, 
Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winni- 
peg. Canada. December 8, 1952. 


Hauseman Joins Davison 
Appointment of David N. 
Hauseman, a retired brigadier general 
of the U. S. Army, as a marketing 
executive of The Davison Chemical 


DAVID N. HAUSEMAN 


Corporation has been announced by 
R. L. Hockley, executive vice-pres- 
ident. General Hauseman resigned as 
president of Houdry Process Corp. 
of Philadelphia to join Davison’s ex- 
ecutive force. 

Born in Pottstown, Pa., 
eral Hauseman received a B.S. degree 
im economics from the University of 
1918, a BS. in 
mechanical engineering from Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology in 
1928 and a master’s degree in busi- 
from Harvard 


Gen- 


Pennsylvania in 


ness administration 
University in 1935. 

Entering the army in the first 
World War, General Hauseman had 
had 29 years of service when he ap- 
plied for and was granted retirement 
in 1946. 

o 

Weed Meeting in December 

A joint meeting of the North 
Central Weed Control Conference 
and the Western Canadian Weed 
Conference is scheduled to be held 
the week of December 8th, 1952, at 
the Royal Alexandra Hotel, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. More definite 
program plans will be announced 
later, according to H. E. Wood, di 
rector of the publications branch of 
the Manitoba Department of Agri- 
culture, Winnipeg. The meeting will 
be the 9th for the NCWCC and the 
6th for the Canadian group 
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Va-MILE TRAIN 
CHLORINATED ORGANIC DILUEX-A in the quantities indicated was 


TOXICANT a used by one processor during a single year. 
Difficulties in production or in the procure- 
ment of raw materials were reduced to a 
maannone or DRLUEX-A minimum. An enlarged output of high- 
*A-MILE LONG quality finished product, and approval of 
the company’s many customers were the 
result. 


DILUEX-A, produced by the Floridin Company at Quincy and 
Jamieson, Florida, is one of the most adaptable carriers for 
agricultural chemical processing. Developed with the plant 
operator's problems in view, it meets the most exacting require- 
ments in liquid toxicant formulation, and is winning general 
acceptance throughout the industry. Availability of supplies, 
fully effective plant capacity, and assurance of a quality product 
are three advantages that the user of DILUEX-A enjoys. 


Special processing makes DILUEX-A applicable to many and 
varied uses. Do not endure interruptions or slow-downs that a 
Floridin product might avoid. Correspondence is invited. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
wareta Pa 
wacena amet FA 


Dept. M, 120 Liberty St., Warren, Pa. 
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To Head Goodrich Chem. 

John R. Hoover has been 
elected president of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the company has announced. Mr 
Hoover succeeds William S. Rich- 
ardson, whose increased responsibili- 
ties as vice-president of the parent 
company, B. F. Goodrich Co., will 
include the chemical firm. He will 
continue to make his headquarters 
in Cleveland, at the chemical con 
cern’s main offices 

Mr. Hoover, formerly sales 
vice-president of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, joined the B. F. 
Goodrich organization in 1925 as a 
chemist in the company’s works lab 
oratories in Akron. His sales career 
began in 1932 when he was made 
assistant sales manager of the com 
pany’s rubber lined equipment de 
partment and the sale of other pro- 
ducts for the chemical industry 

The company has announced 
that James C. Richards, Jr., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of 
sales to take the office vacated by Mr 
Hoover 

Allyn I. Brandt, formerly gen- 
eral sales manager, has been named 
general merchandising manager of the 
company 

* 
Tex. Gulf Personnel Shifts 

P. George Maercky, vice-presi 
dent of Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. has 
recently retired because of ill health. 
Richard T. Fleming has been made 
vice-president and general counsel of 
the company, and E. F. Vanderstuck- 
en Jr., secretary. 

7 
Langhorst, Cyanamid, Dies 

Harry Langhorst, manager of 
the Insecticide Department of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company's Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Division, died Jan- 
vary 19th at New Rochelle, New 
York. 

He had been with the firm in 
the insecticide field for 23 years, 
joining Cyanamid in 1929 as an in 
secticide salesman. He was promoted 
to assistant manager of the Insecticide 
Department in the early thirties, and 
was named manager in 1947. 

Mr. Langhorst was a member 
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of the OPS Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Pesticides and 
of the Legislative and Membership 
Committees of the N.A.C.A. 


He was one of the most widely 
known persons in the insecticide field 
and was responsible for the Com- 
pany’s sales of “Thiophos” parathion. 


Sulfur Situation Discussed by Industry Group 


OREMOST among industry 
F problems considered by the U. S. 


Department of 
tilizer Industry Advisory Committee 


Agriculture’s Fer- 


in its January 18 meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the shortage of 
sulfuric acid for production of phos- 
phate fertilizers. Industry spokesmen 
also questioned whether everything 
possible is being done to increase sul- 
fur supplies and urged that all feasible 
steps be taken to get the critically 
short commodity from Mexico, Cen- 
tral America or other possible sup- 
ply sources. 

NPA stated 


that no improvement in the sulfur 


representatives 


situation appears probable in the next 
few years, although the agency would 
do everything possible to enable the 
fertilizer industry to get its share 
of the scarce material. 

Harold K. Hill, deputy ad- 
ministrator, PMA, USDA, outlined 
the scope of the 1952 production goals 
program, pointing out that the size 
of the job in 1952 will make the need 
for fertilizer more important than in 
1951. W. A. Minor, assistant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, pointed out 
that fertilizer use in the U. S. has 
doubled in the past 8 years and that 
similar increases lies ahead. He urged 
the industry to keep pace with this 
expansion 

Prospective supplies of basic 
fertilizers for 1952, as estimated by 
the Department, were given to the 


committee as follows: 


1,375,000 tons, an increase of 7 per- 
cent over 1951; potash, 1,515,000 
tons, up 5 percent from last year; 
and phosphates, 2,100,000 tons, off 6 
percent from 1951. 

Other Department spokesmen 
at the meeting included Jonathan 
Garst, Office of the Secretary; T. L. 
Ayers, Agricultural Conservation 
Programs Branch, PMA; W. R. All- 
stetter, Office of Materials and Facil- 
ities, PMA; and R. Q. Parks, Bureau 


nitrogen, 


of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, ARA. Speak- 
ers from NPA were G. M. Hebbard 
and P. H. Groggins, both of the 
Chemical Division. L. B. Taylor, di- 
rector, Office of Materials and Facil- 
ities, PMA, was chairman of the 
meeting, and L. G. Porter, chief, 
Fertilizer Staff, CMF, vice chairman. 

The Fertilizer Industry Ad- 
visory Committee includes 28 indus- 
try members 


Those attending the 
January 18 meeting were. 


Horace M. Albright, U. S. Potash 
Co., New York, N. Y.: Richard E. Ben- 
nett, Farm Fertilizers, Inc., Omaha, Neb.; 
Bedford Bird, National Farmers Union, 
Denver, Colo.; James D. Dawson, Jr., 
Fidelity Chemical Corp., Houston, Texas: 
J. F. Doetsch, Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 
New York, N. Y.; Ralph B. Douglass, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., Norforlk, Va.; 
A. M. Eno, G.L.b. Soil Building Service, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; B. B. Fall, The Rogers & 
Hubbard Co., Portland, Conn.; M. G. 
Field, Meridan Fertilizer Factory, Hatties- 
burg, Miss.: E. A Geoghegan, The South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Charles E. Heinrichs, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.; Cecil 
A. Johnson, Agricultural Products Co 
Webster City, lowa : 

B. H. Jones, Sunland Industries, 
Inc., Fresno, Calif.; M. H. Lockwood, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Chicago, IIl.; John A. Miller, Price Chem- 
ical Co., Louisville, Ky.; Ray E. Neidig, 
Balfour-Guthrie & Co., Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; J. Elam Nunnally, The Cot- 
ton Producers Assoc., Atlanta, Ga.; John 
R. Riley, Jr., Spencer Chemical Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Walter S. Rupp, (Paul J. 
Prosser, substitute) Baugh & Sons Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; John E. Sanford, Armour 
Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga.; John W. 
Sims, The Farm Bureau Coop. Assn., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio; Fred T. Techter, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York, N. Y.; 
James E. Totman, (Ralph E. Fraser, sub- 
stitute) Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: W. N. Watmough, Jr., Davison 
Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md.; Fred J 
Woods, The Gulf Fertilizer Co., Tampa, 
Fla. 

Members of the Committee 
unsble to attend the meeting were: 

George W. Gage, Anderson Fer- 
tilizer Co., Inc., Anderson, §. C.; C. D. 
Shallenberger, Shreveport Fertilizer 
Works, Shreveport, La.; Mac C. Taylor, 
Oregon-Washington Fertilizer Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; J. Ross Hanahan, Planters Fer- 
tilizer & Phosphate Co., Charleston, S. C 
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( 7's Exactly What | Think 
NS About This Bag Closer’ 


“I bought a Model ET Bagpaker® — the one that applies the ‘Cushion Stitch’ 
Mode! ET applies temous over a dry tape. It makes a neat, strong, sift-free closure. The machine is of 
euiediasae welded steel construction throughout — well built — I don’t think it will ever 
sure. Model E-1 applies wear out. It takes care of up to 15 bags per minute, and only one man is needed 
Cushion. Stitch” only, for ‘ 
use where sift proofing is to operate it. 


not essential. 

“The thing I like best about the Model ET is that it hasn’t given me a bit of 
For full details, trouble — no breakdowns or delays. It purrs right along minding its own busi- 
write today for booklet ness. I’m sold on it.” 


International Paper Company 


et 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 
BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS 2 ‘ 


BRANCH OFFICES. Atlonte - Boltimore - Boxter Springs, Kansas « Boston + Chicago + Cleweland + Denver - los Angeles « New Orleans + Philodelphio - Pittsburgh - St. Louis - Son Francisco 
IN CANADA, The Continentol Poper Products, itd, Montreal, Ottewa, Toronto. 
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Bogaard to MGK Co. 

McLaughlin Gormley King 
Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota, manu- 
facturers of pyrethrum and allethrin 
concentrates, have announced the 
appointment of Thomas G. Bogaard 
as firm representative in the South 
Central states. Mr. Bogaard will 
make his headquarters in Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Before joining McLaughlin 
Gormley King Co., Mr. Bogaard was 
associated with Monsanto Chemical 
Company in the Phosphate Division. 

e 
Plan New Hercules Plant 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilm- 
ington, Del. has announced that it 
will erect an $8 million plant to pro- 
duce various chemicals by hydrocar- 
bon oxidation. The company will 
make phenol, para-cresol and acetone, 
according to the announcement. 

Hercules is well known to the 
pesticide trade as the manufacturers 
of toxaphene, chlorinated hydrocar- 
bon insecticide. The company recent- 
ly announced plans for construction 
million plant for the 
manufacture of toxaphene at Las 
Vegas, Nevada. The new facilities 


of a new $2% 


are expected to increase the present 
cutput of toxaphene by 25%. 
2 

Fales Retires from A.A.C. 

American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co., New York, has announced the 
retirement of John Fales, manager of 
the company’s wholesale and export 
department. He has been with the 
firm for 36 years. His successor is 
George A. Swanson, formerly assist- 
ant manager, who has been with 
A.A.C. for 28 years. 

« 

Dilworth Joins Sprajet 

Accessories Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturers of Spra- 
jet spray equipment, has announced 
the appointment of Hal C. Dilworth 
as their Southern sales manager. Mr. 
Dilworth, formerly educational spec- 
ialist with the National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, will continue to make 
Memphis his headquarters, with of- 
fices at 206 Eighty-one Madison 
building. 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


He joined the Sprajet organ- 
ization as of January 1, after having 
been with the Cotton Council since 
March, 1946. In charge of the Coun- 


HAL C. DILWORTH 


cil’s cotton insect control program, 
he co-ordinated control activities with 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, state experimental sta- 
tions, agricultural extension services, 
farm veteran organizations, and other 
agricultural groups. He was instru- 
mental in the start of the Annual 
Beltwide Cotton Insect Control Con- 
ferences and initiated the publication 
of annual bulletins summarizing the 
proceedings of these meetings. He 
also helped found the council's bul- 
letin of state recommendations for 
cotton pest control. 

Mr. Dilworth is an agricul- 
ture graduate of Mississippi State 
College, is a member of Alpha Tau 
Alpha, National Agricultural Edu- 
cational Fraternity and was a lieuten- 
ant colonel during World War II. 
He lives with his wife and son in 


Memphis. 

Appoints Representative 
Emulsol Corporation, Chicago, 

manufacturers of surface active 

agents, has announced the appoint- 

Industrial Chemical Co., 


Issaquah, Washington, as_ technical 
q 


ment of 


sales representative of the agricul- 
tural, industrial, food and other in- 
dustries in the states of Washington 
and Oregon. The newly-appointed 
company representative is John Ar- 
dussi. 


Winter Tour on in South 

The sixth annual winter graz- 
ing tour, sponsored by the Pasture 
Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association was scheduled to begin 
January 29 at Tifton, Ga. and con- 
tinue through February 1, when the 
group was to break up at Ona, 
Florida. 

Although the itinerary is limit- 
ed to Georgia and Florida, many per- 
sons from other locations were expect- 
ed to be present on the trip. The pas- 
ture Committee is composed of Bor- 
den S. Chronister, Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., chair- 
man; J. Fielding Reed, American Pot- 
ash Institute; J. A. Naftel, Pacific 
Coast Borax Co.; John Wood, Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co.; and Karl Baur. 

7 


Coffin to Durham Co. 

Durham Chemical Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif, has announced ap- 
pointment of O. T. Coffin as ento- 
mologist and field representative. 

Mr. Coffin is a graduate of the 
Univ. of California, and has had 
many years of experience in the fields 
of entomology, insecticides and fer- 
He was formerly with the 
State department of agriculture, and 
lately with Swift & Company, Los 
He will act as adviser to 
growers in his area. 


tilizers. 


Angeles. 


Greene to Monsanto Post 
The appointment of Edmund 
Greene of Everett, Mass., to the 
newly-created position of sales pro- 
motion manager of Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company's Organic Chemicals 
Division, has been 
Robinson Ord, division general man- 


announced by 


ager of sales. 

Mr. Greene joined Monsanto 
in June, 1947, in the Industrial and 
Public Relatious Department. He is 
a graduate of Harvard University 
with an A. B. degree in chemistry, 
worked for three years on newspapers 
in Boston. He was employed for a 
year by Smith, Kline & French Lab- 
oratories, pharmaceutical 
turers, and for eight years by Rohm 
@ Haas of Philadelphia before join- 


ing Monsanto. 


manufac- 
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VC sen 
Vicara"—The Fiber that 
Improves the Blend 
Zycon® Wavecrepe” 


VC fertilizers 


Complete Fertilizers ¢ Superphosphate 
VC cleansers Concentrated Superphosphate 
A complete line of specialized Phospho Plaster ¢ Organic Materials 
cleansers for the food-serving, V-C Plant Food 
automotive, maintenance, 
dairy and food industries. 


~ 


ee ee 2 


VC chemicals 


Multiwall Paper Bags Sulphuric Acid « Phosphorus « Phosphoric Acid 
Ferrophosphorus * Sodium Phosphates 
Sodium Silicates * Phosphorus Chlorides, 
Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate and other organic 
Phosphorus compounds 


+ phosphate 
rock products 
Phosphate Rock, Ground and Unground 
Nodulized Phosphatic Materials 
Calcined Phosphate Rock 
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Insect Nomenclature Bothers This Writer 


Joseph Dolson 


Advertising Manager. Hercules Powder Co. 
Wilmington. Delaware 


In the Hercules Salesman 


E have been asked to dis 

course more fully on some of 
the insect pests against which toxa 
phene has been making such com- 
nendable progress. It seems that many 
of our techmically-trained men, long 
accustomed the 
nomenclature of chemistry, are not 


the 


to tongue-twisting 


equally fluent in language of 
entomology 

Some of these insect pests are 
identified by the crop or animal they 
attack. The boll 
attacks cotton bolls. We have an al 


falfa weevil, a clover weevil, a straw 


weevil, of course, 


berry root weevil, and so on. (There 


is an onion thrip, and it attacks cot 
ton, but don’t let that distract you.) 
In this class, too, are the corn borer, 
sheep tick, cotton aphid, lamb chop, 
and carrot shredder 

Often the scientists have been 


since 1911 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


To make certain you buy the best and get the best ~~ 

buy for your particular needs, we maintain our = = 
own laboratory located near the source of raw 
materials. Reliable service must be provided with 
reliable products and we help to insure this for 
you with conveniently located branch offices. 


too specific when naming insects 
Almost anyone could dub something 
a slender pigeon louse as opposed to 
a small pigeon louse, or even a fat 
pigeon louse. The problem is whether 
it is the pigeon that is slender, small, 
or fat, or is it the louse? Likewise, 
what is a flea beetle? A flea, or a 


beetle? 


Who's Confused? 
HERE is also a confused carpet 
beetle, but he is not at all be- 
“Confused” means joined 
together, in bug 
Among human beings, when someone 


wildered 
this language 
is confused, persons say he has gone 
all to pieces. Here is one simplified 
distinguishing between the 
or between humans 


way of 
two languages, 
and carpet beetles 

Here is another instance where 


Reliability = = = an ingredient of our 
agricultural chemicals 


i, 


TOXAPHENE 40% « BHC « ALDRIN * PARATHION « DDT « SULPHU 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 
Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


the human and insect terminologies 
collide. Entomologists speak of a dif- 
ferential grasshopper. This, presum- 
ably is one which does his traveling 
by automobile. It is probably related 
to the transmission grasshopper, and 
the sealed-beam grasshopper. 


The bug men sometimes jump 
to wrong conclusions. The solitary 
oak leaf miner is frequently found 
with others class. He isn't 
solitary and he isn’t a miner either, 


of his 
for that matter. The rapid plant bug 
is not much quicker than any other 
bug. The tarnished plant bug has 
not lost its virtue, nor does it lay 
eggs old We 
across the red spider mite, but so far 
nobody has found the more bashful 
the red spider 


in silver have run 


species, known as 


mite not. 


What's in a Name? 
Te fleahopper is not a_ pest 
that hops over fleas, but a grass 


hopper is one that hops over grass, 
isn't it? The plum curculio is not 


YPRDANE ¢ DIELDRIN 


NORFOLK, VA + CHARLESTON, S.C. - TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. + COLUMBUS, O. 
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serving over 100 principal industries 


through AA Quality tactories and sales offices 


Air view of A.A.C. plant at Detroit, 
Mich. . . . 31 A.A.C. factories and 
Sales offices, most of them in or 
near principal industrial cen- 
ters, assure dependable service. 


principel AA Qucr/ify products 


All grades of Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
AA QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 
All grades of Commercial Fertilizers 
Superphosphate Sulphuric Acid 
Insecticides and Fungicides 
Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
Phosphorous and Compounds of Phosphorus 


Fluosilicates Salt Cake 
Gelatin Bone Products 


Ammonium Carbonate 


for over 85 years 
a symbol of quality 
and reliability 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE: 50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
30 FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES, SERVING U.S., CANADA AND CUBA—ASSURE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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DDT Exports Planned 
A 25,000,000-pound DDT ex: 

port licensing program for the first 
six months of the “insecticide year,” 
October 1, 1951, through September 
30, 1952, was announced January 8, 
by the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 

Previously, 20,000,000 pounds 
of DDT were programmed for export 
licensing in the full year. The new 
increase was made possible by the 
successful efforts of DDT producers 
to maintain high production during 
the past three months and the out 
look for continued high production 
during 1952, OIT said 

NPA has concurred in this 
new export program, which is de 
signed to help carry out urgent de 
fense, agricultural, and health require 
ments for DDT abroad 

In the first quarter of the 
current insecticide year (fourth quar 
ter, 1951), f 
DDT were licensed for these pur 
The balance of the new pro 


10,300,000 p yunds of 


gram, 14,700,000 pounds, will be li- 


censed in January and February, 
1952, so that exports can move be 
fore domestic DDT 
reaches its customary peak. These 
quantities, together with 10,574,000 
pounds of DDT licensed in the third 
quarter of 1951, will bring the quan- 
tity of DDT authorized for overseas 
shipment in the nine-month period 
beginning July 1, 1951, to a total 
of 35,574,000 pounds 

Under the new program, OIT 


target 


demand for 


will license against country 
The licensing targets take 


information on 


figures.” 
into 
DDT requirements in the importing 
countries which OIT and the Mutual 
Security Agency have obtained from 
both trade and governmental sources 

Since February 1, applications 
have been considered, 


ceipt, for approval against the total 


consideration 


in order of re 


unlicensed balance, without respect 
to individual country target figures 
until the full 25,000,000 pounds have 


been March 1, 


whichever occurs earlier 


licensed, or until 


pm scs 
. 

Always Reliable Quality 
Benzahex Dusts Potato Dusts Atlacide— Weed Killer 
Benzahex Sprays Tomato Dust Atlas "A" — Weed Killer 
Calcium Arsenate Toxaphene Dusts Chiorax Spray Powder 
Colgreen Toxaphene Sprays Methoxone—Weed Killer 
Chlordane Dusts — Sodi . P 
Chiordane Sprays Copper Hydro 
Cubor (Rotenone) Dusts Copper Hydro Bordo Sodium Chlorate 
DDT Dusts & Sprays Ory Lime Sulfur 2,4-D Sprays & Dusts 
Hi-Test Leod Arsenote Sulfur Dusts 2,4,5-T Esters 
Porathion Dusts Wettable Sulfur oute 
Porathion Sprays — 

Paris Green 


= . 


PASADENA, TEX. 


Manutacturers of Weed Killers Since 1912 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


iz. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. perr. a. BOUND BROOK. N. J 
PALO ALTO, CALIF. PORTLAND ORE. CHICAGO, iL. 


Of Insecticides Since 1921 


WENA, 


Benzol Ceilings Rise 

The right to ask for higher 
price ceilings to increase the output 
of benzol and naphthalene from coke 
oven gas and coal tar has been grant- 
ed to producers by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. A new order sets up 
the procedure by which producers of 
these two by-products of the coke and 
coal chemical industry may apply for 
the higher ceilings. The purpose of 
the order is said to be to offset the 
increased cost of recovering greater 
amounts of the two products. 

At present, OPS said, the 
industry can recover profitably, only 
about 906 of the benzol found in 
gas streams from coke oven opera- 
tions. The order is expected to make 
it profitable to recover some or all of 
the remaining 10°¢ 

- 
J. M. Gibson Dies 

J. M. Gibson, for many years 
in charge of fertilizer manufacturing 
operations of the Cotton Producers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga., died sud- 
denly on January 4 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
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RAYMOND 
ROLLER MILL 


SULPHUR GRINDING 


The Whizzer-equipped Raymond Roller Mill offers 
definite advantages in pulverizing sulphur, and 
sulphur-bearing insecticides. The slow speed of 
the grinding elements and the large passages in 
the separating chamber, help to prevent the sul- 
phur from over heating and sticking. — 


Mill with Whizzer 
Separator which 


Special ball bearing journals, especially designed Kives a wide range 
for sulphur grinding, are used, and the entire sys- tre 
tem is blanketed with non-combustible CO, gas. 

Electrically welded piping and pipe flanges and a 

motorized operated double discharge valve at the 

bottom of the Cyclone Collector, for discharging 

the material, make the system practically gas 

tight and keep air infiltration to a minimum. In 

addition, piping and cyclone are made of extra 

heavy gauge metal. 


Raymond Roller Mills are also efficient for handling 
other insecticide dust formulations. For further 
information, write for the new Raymond Insecti- 
cide Mill Bulletin No. 68. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING -SUPERHEATER, INC. 


1314 North Branch St. 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


SINCE 1887 Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Heads Gen. Chem. Div. 


MARK N. BIDDISON 


Mark M. Biddison. recently elected 
president of General Chemical Division 
of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York. He succeeds H. O. C. Ingraham 
who retired on January 1. 


OPS Sets Bag Prices 

The Office of Price Stabiliza 
tion on January 15, issued a tailored 
regulation for the paper shipping 
sack industry which freezes prices of 
individual manufacturers at the levels 
established by the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, GCPR, except for 
minor increases on products made 
from 40 pound kraft shipping sack 
paper. 

The new Regulation, CPR 
115, effective January 19, covers 
paper shipping sacks produced and 
sold in the United States and its 
Territories and possessions. It freezes 
the manufacturer's price list or form- 
ula, or both, as used in pricing during 
the base period of January 25 to 
February 24, 1951, subject to the 
prescribed adjustments. 

Ceilings established under the 
new regulation will be at approximate- 
ly present price levels. 

The new regulation conforms 
with the requirements of the Cape- 
hart Amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act by fixing ceilings not 
lower than (a) the price prevailing 
just before issuance of the regula- 
tion, or (b) the price prevailing from 
January 25 to February 24, 1991. 

The adjustment allowed for 
40 pound kraft shipping sack paper, 
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it is estimated, will not increase prices which approval is automatic after 

more than one-half of one percent 15 days if OPS does not act on them 

on the average. Increases which do in the meantime. 

occur in practically every instance e 

will be absorbed by consuming ine British Fertilizer Meeting 

dustries and not passed on to the The British Fertilizer Society will 

ultimate consumer hold its next meeting February 28 in 
A manufacturer who starts London, the group has announced. 


production after the effective date of Speaker at the meeting will be E. M 
i I 


the regulation must apply to OPS Crowther who will discuss “American 
in Washington, proposing his price Fertilizer Practices and Problems”. 
lists and formulas. He may not em- The meeting is scheduled to be held 
ploy them until approved by OPS, at the Geological Society, Piccadilly. 
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With supply lines around the world, we can furnish 
manufacturers of fertilizer and agricultural chemicals 
with essential raw materials. When you have a problem, 
write, wire or phone us. 
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Lat yant® 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Baltimore * Chicago * Savennch + Tampa 
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Ark. Considers 2,4-D Ban 

The Arkansas State Plant 
Board met January 11 in Little Rock 
to consider changes in regulations af- 
fecting sale and use of 2,4-D, but 
adjourned until an unnamed date in 
March to consider proposed changes. 

More than one hundred com- 
plaints have been received from cot- 
ton growers who declared that their 
crops have been injured when air- 
planes sprayed the herbicide on near- 
by rice fields. Proposed changes in- 
clude: 

1. Prohibition of the use of 
airplanes for spraying of 2,4-D in 
Lincoln, Jefferson and Lonoke Coun- 
ties of central Arkansas, all heavy 
cotton-producing counties in the al- 
luvial Arkansas River Valley. Most 
of the complaints have come from 
this area. 

2. Enactment of a law per- 
mitting planes to be used in other 
counties but not within one mile of 
a cotton field. 

Present regulations permit ap- 
plication of the weed killer by air- 
plane in any county, but require the 
planes to maintain minimum distance 
of one-eighth of a mile to two miles, 
depending on prevailing wind veloc- 
ity. 

Sentiment at the meeting fav- 
ored elimination of airplane applica- 
tion of the weed killer throughout 
the state. Several speakers said the 
existing regulations will prevent dam- 
age to cotton farmers if they are en- 
forced, but Chairman Floyd Fulker- 
son of the Plant Board said the agency 
does not have the manpower or 
authority to compel proper operation. 
Faulty equipment and careless hand- 
ling of planes during operation was 
blamed for much of the provable 
damage, and both Fulkerson and State 
Representative Ben Bynum of Chicot 
County warned the group that the 
1953 legislature may ban the use of 
2,4-D in the state entirely unless cot- 
ton damage is reduced this year. 

Other speakers pointed out 
that such a ban would be a serious 
blow to Arkansas farming, since sump 
weed, as an example, is becoming a 
real menace to lespedeza seed pro- 
duction and 2,4-D is the only practical 
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way now known to control it. Also 
brought out was the fact that mechan- 
ization of corn production also de- 
pends on this or a similar chemical 
for weed control. 

« 


U. S. Potash Ups Porterfield 
William B. Porterfield, Jr. has been 
made assistant sales manager of U. S 
Potash Company, New York. He was 
formerly a sales representative for the 
company, but will now be headquart- 
ered in New York City. Sam E. 


| 


Hardwick, Richmond, Va., will re- 
place Mr. Porterfield in the field. 


New Pesticide Warehouse 

A new two-story  steel-and- 
concrete building is being erected by 
the Adkins-Phelps Seed Co. at Little 
Rock, Ark., to house its wholesale 
business which includes distribution 
of pesticide products made by Delta 
Insecticide & Chemical Co. The 
latter company’s plant is now under 
construction 
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Because it is a non-hygroscopic and free-flowing powder, Mara- 
sperse facilitates grinding and blending operatiots, It can be stored 
indefinitely without ¢aking or deteriorating. ; 


The powerful dispersing action of Marasperse is umaffected by the 
hardest waters. Marasperse enhances the action of wetting agents 
and permits the use of reduced amounts of these high cost compo- 


nents in formulations. A neutral compound, Mara- 
sperse will not affect toxicity of the insecticide. 


Write for samples and additional information on 
Marasperse. Our technical staff will welcome the 
Opportunity to cooperate with you. 


MARATHON CORPORATION 


J / 
318 S. GRANT ST. « 


CHEMICAL DIVISION : 
ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN 
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and finished bags. And Betner is especially pleased 

with the Betner ‘Duo-Tite” bag. It's designed particularly 
for bulk powdered products. Constructed with special liners, 
the "Duo-Tite” bag assures “no-sift” of particles . . . 
whether it contains chemicals, insecticides, fertilizers, 

or any bulk powdered product. 


- @ A harvest of packaging ideas 


It's folded, glued and heat-sealed to positively prevent 
sifting. The “Duo-Tite” is available in a variety of sizes 
closing the “Duo-Tite’’ bog . . . it heot-seals, (holds 1 to 25 pounds), colors and combinations o moteriahs. 
double folds end pestes the tops in exactly Each bag is inner-heat secled and protected by “Duo-Tite 
the some manner os the bottom is constructed turnover. And the price will interest you. 


BETNER’S SERVICE IS COMPLETE... 
Betner con supply the special machinery for 


© Whatever the padhaging need, there's © Botner bag... FULL IT! 


Benj C Betner 00 Corer, % 


Plants also located in: Richmond, Virginia; Paris, Texas; 
Appleton, Wisconsin; Los Angeles, California 
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Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. has an- 
a th H 


P g of a $10,000,000 
addition to its mill at Palatka, Florida. 
(above) The additional facilities will 
double production of the plant which 
was originally erected in 1946, helping 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Expands Facilities in Florida 


to swell the U.S. papermaking capacity 
to 17,600,000 tons. About 85°, of this 
mill's total output goes into kraft paper 
of the type used in bags for chemicals 
and fertilizer storage and shipping. 
The new part was dedicated Dec. 6th. 


New, Better Controls 

North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C., 
reports that DDT dust or parathion 
dust give more effective, cheaper and 
easier control of midges and crane 


nes 
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PEE AS ERT Paes ee Te 


ALLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY _ 
20-40 


flies on tobacco seedlings in plant 
beds than do moth flakes which the 
farmers have been scattering on their 
beds for fifteen years. Experiments 
showed that it required 45 minutes 


to spread 11% to 2 lbs. of naphthalene 


FOR 
FAST 


DELIVERY 


of dependable liquid 

and dust insecticides, herb- ‘ 
icides, and fungicides for — 
every agricultural need, 
count on the VALCO brand. 


Toxaphene - BHC 
Aldrin-DDT-Dieldrin 


per 100 sq. yds. and that kill was 
about 85 percent. In contrast, a 5 
percent DDT dust or a 1 percent 
parathion dust, took 15 minutes each 
to apply over 100 sq. yds. with a 95 
percent kill for DDT and a 99 per- 
cent kill for parathion. 


Pesticides Defended 

Bugs cost 4 billion dollars an- 
nually in the damage they do to ag- 
ricultural crops, Dr. Francis F. Hey- 
roth, assistant director of the Ketter- 
ing Laboratory, Cincinnati, Ohio, de- 
clared in a recent talk before the 
Engineering Society of Cincinnati. In- 
secticides increase the food supply by 
destroying these insects, and further, 
add greatly to the good health of the 
public through control of diseases 
such as typhus and malaria. 

Dr. Heyroth pointed out that 
by their very nature, insecticides 
must be toxic; “but it is generaily 
agreed that the hazard associated with 
the use of insecticides is far out- 
weighed by their public health value.” 
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P.O. Box317 Phone 1741 
Greenville, Mississippi 
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Insecticides, Herbicides 


MORE COVERAGE 


greater wetting power 


Formuiators of insecticides and herbicides 
produce better products and, therefore, 
better sales--when they include an active 
emulsifier in their formulations. 

Monsanto emulsifiers perform two impor- 
tant functions: (1) They make it possible 
to secure a uniform emulsion, by transform- 
ing an organic solvent or oil concentrate 
into an “emulsifiable concentrate.” This 
can be diluted with as much as 10 to 50 
parts or more of water... (2) By adding 
wetting and dispersing properties, they 


EMULSIFIERS 


SERVING 


assure greater over-all covering power and, 
therefore, greater effectiveness. 


For full information on emulsifiers and 
dispersants for insecticides, herbicides and 
fungicides, write MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Organic Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto Canada 
Limited, Montreal. 


DISPERSANTS 


INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Brisbois to Peerless 

Announcement is made by 
Peerless Pump Division, Food Ma- 
chinery and Chemical Corporation, 
of the appointment of Roy F. Bris- 
bois as process pump specialist. Mr. 
Brisbois will devote his time to pump 
application problems in_ refineries, 
chemical process and industrial plants, 
coordinating his efforts with the 
Peerless’ field engineers and distribu- 
tors. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


e 
Ark. Group Elects 

New members of the board 
of directors of the Arkansas Farmers 
Plant Food Company, elected at a 
recent N. Little Rock meeting of 
stockholders, are: Elmer Miller, Little 
Rock; Raymond Frey, Paragould; Joe 
C. Hardin, Grady; Ralph Hudson, 
Harrison; Walter D. May, Jr., Mar- 
ion; Joe Reed, Springdale; Dick Bar- 
nett, Altheimer; Nolan Crawford, 
Arkadelphia; R. E. Short, Brinkley; 
Fred P. Blanks, Parkdale; Harold 
Ohlendorff, Osceola; and Harry Go- 
forth, Fayetteville. The group con- 
tains four members each of the boards 
of directors of the Arkansas Farm 
Bureau Federation, Arkansas Farmers 
Association and other farm groups, 
consolidated. The company’s two- 
year-old North Little Rock fertilizer 
plant, built with $418,000 in capital 
raised by members of the Farm Bur- 
eau Federation, has effected profits 
of $43,635 in its first year of opera- 
tion and approximately $237,000 in 
its second year. The last named figure 
was a profit of 57 per cent on the 
$113,000 in sales comniissions and 
alter paying 


original investment, 


$25.250 in income taxes. 
e 


Hooker Plans Expansion 
Plans for a § million dollar 
plant expansion program for Hooker 
Electrochemical Company name been 
announced by R. L. Murray, presi- 
dent. Mr. Murray stated that the 
company will begin immediately a 
large construction program for its 
Tacoma, Washington plant to in- 
crease its chlorine and caustic soda 
output for the pulp and paper. 
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New CSC Plants in La. 


Construction is under way on 
mew ammonia and methanol produc- 
tion units being built by Commercial 
Solvents Corporation at Sterlington, 
La. and Monroe, La. The CSC ex- 
pansion program, expected to cost ap- 
proximately $20 million, will double 
the plant's present production of am- 
monia and methanol. The additional 
units are to be in operation in a year. 


Woods Corn Prod. Director 

J. Albert Woods, president of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
New York, has been made a director 
of the Corn Products Refining Corp., 
the company has announced. Mr. 
Woods is also a director of C.S.C.; 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; Wilson 
& Toomer Fertilizer Co.; Southern 
States Bag Co. and Thermatomic 
Carbon Co. 


depend on 


Eston agricultural 
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ALKRON® Parathion formulations 

BROMOFUME® Ethylene dibromide soil fumigants 

ESTONATE® DDT dust concentrates and emulsifiable solutions 
ESTOMET Organic phosphate emulsion 

ESTOMITE® Residual type miticide 

ESTONOX® Toxaphene formulations 

METHYL BROMIDE Space fumigant 

TETRON® Tetraethyl pyrophosphate formulations 


You'll find Eston Argicultural Chemicals manufactured to give uni- 
formity, reliability and maximum effectiveness . . . products that will 
give you the best results... priced to give you every profit advantage. 
Also... when you buy Eston agricultural products you get the benefit 
of Eston technical service. Eston technicians can help you with all 


your insecticide problems. 


Write or wire for further information. 


FOR THE BEST IN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS...IT’S ESTON! 


ESTON CHEMICALS, INC. 


3100 East 26th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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DOW agricultural chemicals 


are top quality! 


QUALITY is the biggest factor in selecting chemicals for 
farm use —and QUALITY is the word for Dow Agricultural 
Chemicals! They're the dest that Dow research and nearly 
50 years’ manufacturing experience can produce. 

There is no guesswork in the choice and use of these 
proved aids to better farming. Many years are spent in 
developing recommendations that you can depend upon. 
The instructions on the label of every Dow product are 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Agricultural Chemical Department « Midland, Michigan 
+ Philedelphie + Atlente + Cleveland «+ Detroit * Chicago 

Seattle 


St. Levis + Houston + Sen Francisco + Los Angeles + 
Dow Chemical of Conada, Limited, Toronto, Cenede 


| WEED, BRUSH AND GRASS KILLERS + INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES + PLANT GROWTH REGULATORS 
GRAIN AND SOlL FUMIGANSS 


the result of extensive laboratory testing plus field testing 
in cooperation with federal and state agencies and 
private growers. 

We invite you to look first to Dow's complete line of 
QUALITY agricultural chemicals for supplying your needs. 
Our trained sales and technical men are available to help 
you with your problems. Just call the nearest Dow sales 
office or write direct to Midland. 


Dow 


CHEMICALS © 


INDISPENSABLE To INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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always found on plums, and the pear 
psylla is not on pears. Seems psylla 
but that’s the way it is. Some of 
this illogical terminology is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that you don't 
have to be a scientist to discover a 
new species of insect. Take thrips, 
for Scientists found the 
onion thrip, pear thrip, etc. but it 
was a railroad man who found the 
round thrip, first class. 

There is a character called 
Say stink bug. Well, say it. Then the 
Say blister beetle. Say it too. These 
are the finds of an entomologist 
named Say, Say Say. 

Some insects, when christened, 


Instance 


were in varying emotional or phys- 
ical (remember the confused 
carpet beetle?). There is also a depress- 
ed flour beetle, a devastating grass- 
hopper a bald-faced hornet, a drug 
store beetle (not cowboy), and some 
thing from Broadway called a twice- 
stabbed lady beetle. You can easily 


see the shape some of these poor 


States 


insects were found in. 

There are many more wonders 
of the insect world, and of its fas 
cinating language, but this type of 
education is best taken in small doses. 

_ 
Spanish Meeting in May 

The program for the VI In 
ternational Congress of Comparative 
Pathology scheduled to be held at 
Madrid, Spain, May 4-11, includes a 
Session oon contact insecticides on 
which a number of American ento 
mologists and pathologists are to ap 
pear. 

Among these are Dr. E. R 
deOng, Albany, California, “The 
Comparative Toxicology of the Con 
tact Insecticides in Common Use,” 
Dr. Paul Mueller, Geigy Co., Basle, 
Switzerland, “Chemistry of Contact 
Insecticides;* Dr. E. F. Knipling, in 
charge of insects affecting man and 
animals, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., who will speak 
on recent developments in applied 
entomology in the U. S.; and Dr. S 
W. Simmons, chief, Technical De- 
velopment Service, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Savannah, who will 
report on “Studies of Organic Phos- 


phorus Insecticide Poisoning.” 
’ 
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Chemurgs Study Chemicals 
Chemicals in food were to De 
among the subjects discussed at the 
17th annual Chemurgic Conference 
to be held at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, March 11 and 12, according 
to advance notices 
+ 
S. D. Weed Meet. in March 
The 1952 State Weed Con 
ference will be held at Huron, South 
Dakota, March 20 & 21, according 
to Charles J. Gilbert, state Weed 


TOXAPHENE 


ALDRIN - DIELDRIN ny 
CHLORDANE 
pot - BHC /ess 


Supervisor. This year’s session, to be 
held in Huron’'s new auditorium, wi!] 
provide space for exhibits, in both the 
chemical and equipment lines, Mr. 
Gilbert says. An attendance of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 persons is ex- 
pected. Last year’s registration was 
considerably reduced because of a 
heavy snowstorm. 


* 
Iowa Firm Changes Name 
Change of its name to “Spra- 
White” Chemical Co., Inc. has been 


> 
ze 


Backed by 
108 Years of 
Quality and Service 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1843 


Chicago 14 


1909 Clifton Avenue 


WRITE FOR 


Also Specialists in Private Label Formulation and ackaging 
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WE CALL ‘EM 


Waterproof - 
Bags . 


--- BUT... THIS KIND OF PROTECTION IS ONLY ONE OF THEIR FUNCTIONS 


bo) ae 


ee 
- q@re extra strong. and they're specially -— 


ee: eee 


MAYBE YOU NEED THESE, TOO 


If you don't require the exceptional 
protection of Bemis Waterproof Bags, 
Bemis Multiwall, Cotton or Burlap 
Bags are your best bet. 


WHATEVER KIND OF BAG 
YOU NEED, WE MAKE IT! 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


If you have a “hard-to-pack” product or one that must stand the rough 
handling of |. c. l.. truck. or export shipment. it will pay you to investigate 
the advantages of Bemis Waterproof Bags. 


“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker” 
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announced by DV Laboratories, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, manufacturers 
of agricultural chemicals and spray 
equipment since 1946. William L. 
Hicks remains as president of the 
company and no changes in personnel 
or policies of the company are contem- 
plated, Mr. Hicks indicated. 
7 

U. S. Gets 77% of Sulfur 

The United States is to receive 
776 of the crude sulfur expected 
to be available in the free world dur- 
ing the first half of 1952, the Inter- 
hational Raw Materials Conference 
decided in its meetihg of January 24 
in Washington. Canada will share in 
the U. S. allocation, but no break 
down was revealed. 

A continuing shortage of all kinds 
of sulfur during 1952 was forseen 
by the conference which estimated 
production for the year at 5,825,100 
long tons which is 114 million tons 
short of the demand. 

Great Britain's allocation of sulfur 
the first six months of 1952 will be 
194,900 tons, which rates it as sec 
ond in volume. Italy, France, Austra- 
lia and Western Germany followed 
The smallest amount, 38,500 tons, 
went to Western Germany. 

The sulfur allocations were recom- 
mended by the conference's sulfur 
committee, made up of these sixteen 
countries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, France, Western Germany, 
India, Italy, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, South 
Africa, The United Kingdom and the 
United States 

. 
Freeport Names Wilson 
Forbes K. Wilson has been ap 
pointed manager of mineral explora- 
tion for Freeport Sulphur Company, 
the firm has announced 
A graduate of Yale in mining 
engineering, Mr. Wilson was associ- 
ated with Braden Copper Company 
and later managed several gold mines 
in Colombia before joining the Free- 
port organization in 1942 
o 
Offers Parathion Poster 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St 
Louis, is currently distributing a wall 
poster giving recommended instruc 
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tiens for handling parathion. Pro- 
tective equipment which should be 
worn while working with parathion 
includes goggles, mask, apron, gloves 
and boots. 
om 

NAC Plans Big April Meet. 

Although no specific announce- 
ment has been made by the National 
Agricultural Chemicals 
in regard to the program of its annual 


Association 


spring meeting in San Francisco, Lea 
S. Hitchner, executive secretary and 


treasurer of the Association has in- 
dicated that outstanding speakers are 
being contacted to appear. The meet- 
ing, to be held at the Fairmont Hotel 
April 6-9, is expected to feature repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, State and Federal Agen- 
cies, the Office of Price Stabilization, 
and the manufacturing industry. 

Indications point to a large 
representation from the eastern sea- 
board in the NAC’s first west coast 
meeting 


Ge the scientific way...ge 
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AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 
right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the best of whatever you want. 
The emblem “‘“MGK”’ is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetle of ancient 
Egypt. Model for 
carved stone amulets 
and scarabs. 


Good insecticides 
protect America’s 
health and harvest. 
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A Dinitro Pre-Emergence Spray 
For Weeds in Cotton Fields 


Sinox sprays are the orig- 
inal dinitro herbicides and 
have been used successfully 
for 13 years as selective, 
pre-harvest and general 
contoct weed killers. SINOX 
PE is the latest member of 
the SINOX family and has 
been thoroughly tested and 
approved as oa pre-emer- 
gence spray for weeds in 
cotton. 


F your marketing area includes the Southeastern and Gulf 
States, SINOX PE should prove to be a profitable item for 
you to stock and sell this spring. : 


With the Government again calling for a 16,000,000 bale 
cotton crop in 1952, many growers are planning on using SINOX 
PE to help increase their profits per acre. SINOX PE has been 
thoroughly tested in the Southeastern and Gulf States and was 
used commercially last year to kill weeds the easy chemical way 
at a tremendous saving in time and effort over hoeing. 


SINOX PE is a pre-emergence spray and supplements present 
cultural practices. It gives excellent control of Mustard, Lamb’ 
Quarter, Ragweed, Pigweed (red root), Purslane, Wild Radish 
Chickweed, Smartweed, Wild Lettuce, Shepherd’s Purse, Henbit 
Wild Buckwheat, etc. Results have shown that SINOX PE will 
retard annual grasses from 4 to 5 weeks. 


STANDARD AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, Inc. 


1301 JEFFERSON STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
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‘51-52 Fertilizer Outlook Summarized 


HE supply outlook on fertilizers 

for 1951-52 is summarized in a 
report by the Office of Materials and 
Facilities, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S$. Department of 
Agriculture, just issued. According 
to this summary of the latest avail- 
able figures, the 1951-52 supply of 
nitrogen and potash will exceed by 
a small margin the record quantities 
available for use in 50-51. It is pre- 
dicted, however, that there will be 
somewhat less phosphate than was 
available last year, and it is probable 
that distribution on an orderly basis 
will present a problem this season. 
Sections of the report are summarized 
below: 

Nitrogen: During 1950-51 there 
was available for use by farmers about 
1,285,000 tons of nitrogen (N). The 
supply for 1951-52 is expected to be 
slightly higher, perhaps by seven per: 
cent, or about 1,375,000 tons, assuming 
net imports to be slightly above last year's 
levels. An increase in industrial demand 
or change in military requirements could 
upset this narrow improvement. 

Phosphates: The 1950-51 supply 
is better than originally estimated, ag 
gregating about 2,235,000 tons available 
phosphoric oxide (P,O,) basis. Some cur- 
tailment is expected in the porduction of 
superphosphate due to the sulfur and sul- 
furic acid scarcity. Allowing for such 
cutbacks and assuming normal export/im- 
port relationships the 1951-52 supply is 
tentatively estimated to be 2,100,000 tons 
P.O, basis, or about six percent less than 
the available quantity in 1950-51 

Potash: A record 1,445,000 tons 
of potash (K,O) were available for use 
in 1950-51. Although a substantial ex- 
pansion program is underway in the Carls- 
bad area the contribution of these new 
facilities will not greatly affect the total 
tonnage available for use in 1951-52. The 
probable volume of imports is likewise not 
too certain at this time. For the present 
a conservative forecast of an increase of 
about five percent in the potash supply 
seems warranted, or some 1,515,000 tons 
K.O for 1951-52 

Sulfur: During the year 1950-51 
supplies of sulfur for agricultural uses 
such as superphosphates,- ammonium sul- 
fate, pesticides and soil amendments were 
insufhcient to meet essential needs. A 
continuing shortage is anticipated for 
1951-52 and ensuing years unless efforts 
are made to increase supplies and to pro- 
mote the use of alternate materials or 
methods. 

The total sulfur available from U.S 
production in all forms in 1951 is esti- 
mated to be approximately 6,125,000 long 
tons as compared to 6,000,000 long tons 
in 1950. Production of crude sulfur (brim- 
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stone) in 1941 is estimated at approximate- 
ly 5,225,000 long tons. The total exports 
of crude and refined sulfur in 1951 (in- 
cluding Canada) were set by quotas at 
1,335,000 long tons. Upon completion 
of the exports for 1951 it is estimated 
that approximately 3,890,000 long tons of 
crude sulfur were available for domestic 
industry. 

In estimating future requirements 
of sulfur for agricultural purposes the 
quantity needed for sulfuric acid to pro- 
duce sufficient superphosphates to balance 
with the expected supply of nitrogen and 
potash must be taken into account. It 
is estimated that during the fiscal year 
1951-42, 1,808,000 long tons of sulfur will 
be required for agricultural purposes and 
that approximately 1,158,000 long tons 
will be available, which is 650,000 long 
tons less than agriculture needs 

There are new facilities being in- 
stalled, and in some cases now operating, 
to recover sulfur from various sources. 
The overall demand for sulfur-sulfuric acid 
has greatly increased during 1951. Meth 
ods of conservation of crude sulfur by 
substitution of other sulfur-bearing ma 
terials have been recommended, as well 
as the use of alternate materials where 
applicable 

General: The Department's pro 
gram for the expansion of fixed nitrogen 
production capacity by 900,000 tons ot 
N by 1955 has been approved by the 
Defense Production Administration. A 
number of new synthetic ammonia plants 
which are expected to produce a sub 
stantial tonnage of nitrogen compounds 
for agriculture are now in various stages 
of building; others are scheduled for later 
starts. Every etlort is being made to com 
plete the cntire nitrogen expansion pro 
gram at the earliest date possible. At the 
best but little contribution from these new 
facilities can be expected before late 1953 
or 1954. In the interim, reactivation of 
the Morgantown plant is expected to pro- 
vide some addition to the supply. 

There are two new potash mining 
facilities which over the next one or two 
years will add substantially to the domestic 
supply. One facility is now in production 
and will supply some material for use in 
1952. 

The PMA State Committees in co- 
operation with the technical subcommittees 
on fertilizers prepared reports on the esti- 
mated consumption and utilization of 
major plant food elements by crops and 
groups of crops during the year ending 
June 30, 1950. These reports have been 
summarized and included as a part of the 
1951-52 preliminary fertilizer situation. It 
will be noted that 27.9 percent of the 
nitrogen, 22.6 percent of the P,O,, and 
25.8 percent of the K,O or about one- 
fourth of the major plant food elements 
used in 1949-50, were applied to corn, 
while cotton accounted for only nine per- 
cent of the total. Small grains and pasture 
crops were also heavy consumers of phos- 
phate 


The fourth annual California 
Weed Conference was held at San 
Luis Obispo, California, January 22 
through 24. Attendance was over 
300 at a very successful meeting. 

The following officers were 
elected: W. A. Harvey, extension 
weed control specialist, University of 
California, Davis, president; Marcus 
Cravens, deputy agricultural com- 
missioner, Santa Barbara County, 
vice-president: R. N. Raynor, Dow 
Chemical Co., San Francisco, secre- 
tary; and Norman A. Akesson, Di- 
vision of Agricultural Engineering, 
University of California, Davis, Trea- 
surer. 

Of particular interest on the 
rrogram was a_ panel discussion 
“What's New in Weed Control.” 
Speaking on this panel, M.C. Swingle 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
gave a discussion of CMU which 
attracted particular interest. Discus- 
sions of brush control with chemicals 
were also received with special atten- 
tion, since this topic is of considerable 
interest in California. 

Dr. Oliver A. Leonard report- 
ed on nutgrass control. Of the various 
materials tested, he reported that 
methyl bromide performed best in 
actually killing nutgrass. In cotton, 
oil sprays provide an acceptable 
method of controlling nutgrass. 


. 

Form Colo. Ag Chem Assn. 

The Colorado Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. was organized at a 
meeting in December, held in Denver. 
The group consists of manufacturers, 
formulators and distributors of agri- 
cultural chemicals. Its purpose will 
be to advise and co-operate with state 
and federal research programs, to as- 
sist in co-ordinating industry's work 
with the operations of regulatory 
bodies and to promote the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the state of 
Colorado 

Five directors were elected at 
the organization meeting: C. A. Dew- 
ey, Grand Junction, Colorado, B. T. 
Snipes, P. A. Ray, W. E. McCauley 
and F. P. Jasper, all of Denver. The 
directors in turn elected Mr. Dewey 
president, Mr. Snipes vice-president 
and Mr. Ray secretary-treasurer. 


Hold Cal. Weed Conference 
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Agricultural 
Chemicals 


As a dealer in pesticides, you may be asked many 
times by your customers for your recommendations. 

When that happens, give Thompson-Hay ward 
farm-tested agricultural chemicals the strong endorse- 
ment they have earned. 

Times being what they are, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is urging farmers to order at least half 
their pesticide requirements NOW. Stock up. Be 
ready for early buying. 

Order now for present and future deliveries. 


acricutrurat vivision CHEMICAL COMPANY xansas city, missourt 
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Harold King, Prentiss 
Drug President, Dies 

Harold R. King, president of 
Prentiss Drug and Chemical Co., 
Inc., 110 William Street, New York, 
died January 28th in the Hernando 
County Hospital, Brooksville, Florida, 
after suffering a heart attack 

He was born in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and graduated from the 
University of Minnesota. After serv- 
ing overseas in World War I with 
the Medical Corps, he began his 
career in the drug, insecticide and 
chemical business in New York in 
the early 1920s. Mr. King was 
prominent in the botanical drug, 
chemical and insecticide field for the 
past 34 years, and had been connected 
with his present firm for the past 20 
years. 

Surviving are his wife, Efhe 
Adams King; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George A. N. King of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and two brothers, 
Herbert and Allen. 

Services were held at West- 
field, New Jersey, February 2nd, and 
interment was also at Westfield. 


Potomac APS Meets in Feb. 

The Potomac Branch of the 
American Phytopathological Society 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Plant-Industry Station auditorium, 
Beltsville, Md., Feb. 26 & 27, it 
has been announced. President of 
the group is Dr. S. P. Doolittle, 
US.D.A., Beltsville. 


Glendon Products Again 
Glendon Pyrophyllite Co.., 
Glendon, N. C., was expecting to re- 
sume operations in its new plant early 
in February. The new installation 
will have a considerably increased 
capacity over the former plant which 
was destroyed by fire last August 
1. Warehouse facilities for truck- 
load business is included in the new 
setup. Raymond mills have been in- 
stalled for grinding operations 
The old plant was struck by 
lightning and destroyed on the first 
day after being taken over by Glen- 
don 
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Cotton Council Meeting 

The Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans, was to be the site of the 
National Cotton Council's fourteenth 
annual meeting, January 28-29. Sen- 
ator Allen J. Ellender, Louisiana, 
was to be the featured speaker on 
the program, with an address by 
Harold A. Young, Cotton Council 
president. 

Reports on the 1951 activities 
of the council were to be made, and 
recommendations for the coming year 


were also on the schedule, to be made 
by chairmen of various committees. 
. 
S. W. Branch, AAEE Meets 
February 28 and 29 are the 
dates set for the second annual meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Branch, 
American Association of Economic 
Entomologists to be held at the Plaza 
hotel, San Antonio, Texas. Program 
plans had not been announced as 
this issue went to press. The meet- 
ing report will be published later 
in Agricultural Chemicals. 
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Have':you changed your 


records to include our 


NEW ADDRESS? 


Some mail is still being forwarded from our 
old address on 31st Street, often delaying im- 
portant communications. 

Check your address stencils and records to 
be sure they're up to date for Agricultural 
Chemicals. t's important! 


AVOID DELAY! 


Address us as follows: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ADVERTISING PLATES GO TO 
123 MARKET PLACE 
BALTIMORE, 2, MD. 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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FMC Buys Buffalo Company 

Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation, San Jose, Calif., has 
completed negotiations for the acqui 
sition of the Buffalo-Electro-Chemi 
cal Co., Buffalo, N. Y.., 


announcement 


according to 
a joint by Paul L 
Davies and Charles A. Buerk, presi 
dents of the two companies, respec 
tively. Buffalo Electro is a major pro 
ducer of hydrogen peroxide 


Calabama to Expand 
Calabama Chemical Co., 
facturers of DDT, has acquired 30 
acres of land near MelIntosh, Ala 
on which to establish a plant for 


manu 


the manufacture of agricultural chem 
icals. The property adjoins that of 
Mathieson Chemical Company's new 
chlorine-caustic plant 


Calabama was formed in 1947 
te make insecticidal chemicals. B.H 
Wilcoxon, vice-president of the firm 


states that erection of the new facil 
ities reflects the growing need for 


agricultural chemicals to control pests 
of livestock and crops. 

The new location was selected 
for its advantageous shipping posi 
tion, and its proximity to the Mathie- 
son plant which will furnish some 
if the raw materials needed in manu 
facturing. 

The company will not make 
finished products, but will serve com 
basic 


chemicals to prepare products for the 


panies who use agricultural 
consumer 

Calabama’s present plant is at 
the Redstone Arsenal near Hunts 


ville, Alabama 
+ 


Union Bag Ups Calder 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. has 
announced the appointment of Alex 
ander Calder, Jr., as executive vice 
president and general manager. Pre 
viously, Mr. Calder was vice-president 
ind assistant to the president 

H. S. Daniels, who will soon 
complete his services as consultant to 
the OPS in Washington, will take 


over direction of all company sales 
as executive vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager. 

James L. Knipe has resigned 
from Union Bag as vice-president and 
general sales manager, but will con- 
tinue his association with the com- 
pany as a director 

e 


Lindane for Farm Use 

“Knox Out Farm Insecticide”, 
a new multi-purpose insecticide con- 
taining 25 percent lindane, has been 
formulated for general farm, home 
and garden use by the Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company. The 
new product is designed and pack- 
aged primarily for the farmer and 
gardener. It is sold as a powder and 
It contains special 
which 


quick mixing with water for easy 


applied as a spray 
wetting ingredients permit 
spraying or painting and afford closer 
application to hair and hide of 
animals, to walls and other surfaces 


and to foliage of plants and trees 


For “high-nitrogen” fertilizer... 
use Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


@ Koppers offers a good commercial grade of ammo- 


nium sulphate—the ingredient that is so essential to fer- 
tilizer because of its high nitrogen content. 


WIHIHII 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Tar Products Division 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| KOPPERS 


WwW 


Koppers Ammonium Sulphate comes in crystals 


CHARACTERISTICS 


20.5%. 


with low free-acid and moisture content. The 
nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not less than 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 Ib. and 


SHIPMENT 


200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and trucks. From 


Granite City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped 
only in boxcars and trucks. 
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Whittington to Mathieson 
Joseph S. Whittington has 

been appointed manager, Agricultural 

Chemical Sales, Morgantown Divi- 


JOSEPH S. WHITTINGTON 


sion, of the Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, the firm has announced. 
His headquarters will be in 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Mr. Whittington has been en- 
gaged in the fertilizer industry for 
over 30 years. He has been with 
Mathieson since May, 1949. Prior to 
that he was manager of sodium sul- 
phate sales for American Potash © 
Chemical Corporation. He was also, 
for several years, manager of the 
Independent Fertilizer Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. 
e 

Greater S. Output Seen 

An increase of 38 in sulfur 
production for 1955 was set as a goal 
by the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration on January 10. The new goal 
was set for 8,400,000 long tons of 
sulfur, as compared to 6,080,000 tons 
produced in the U. S. in 1950 

Nearly half of the planned 
expansion is already in sight, DPA 
stated. Existing government and pri- 
vate industry expansion plans will 
boost U. S. production by 1,080,000 
tons at the beginning of 1955, it said, 
whereas the new expansion goal calls 
for an additional 1,240,000 tons of 
U. S. sulfur capacity by 1995. 

Attainment of DPA’s expan- 
sion goal is expected through a re 
duction in U. S. sulfur exports and 
an increase in U. S. production by 
developing new sulfur domes and re- 
covering increased amounts of sulfur 
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from petroleum, natural gas, domestic consumption in the United States 
and imported pyrites and smelter acid. represents from 33-33% of the world 
Called the “backbone” of the total of plant foods used. 
chemical industry, sulfur's largest In the agricultural year of 
“as fertilizer manufacturers. 1950-51, world consumption exceeded 
About 75% of the element goes into by 506 the amount of commercial 
the production of sulfuric acid which 
the fertilizer industry uses in large 


fertilizers used in 1938. 
U. S. consumption for the 
. 1950-51 period, as compared to 1938, 
World Fertilizer Picture was 1766 higher for phosphates; 
According to United Nations 234% for nitrates and 260% for 
press releases just issued, fertilizer potash. 


quantities. 


Crystals - Superfine Powdered 
BASIC COPPER SULPHATE 


(Neutral Zinc) 


The High Test Nutritional Basic Zinc 
56% Zinc as Metallic 


(Neutral Manganese) 


The High Test Nutritional Manganese 
55% Mn as Metallic 
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controls insects on a 


WHOLE ACRE of cotton! 


Aldrin’s power to kill cotton insects is so great Use the best... it costs you less 


that you need only 4 ounces per acre for control. 

That’s why aldrin is approved and recom- oo ages eee ee 
mended in every cotton state .. . and why luv ant pw enol oe iowa 
aldrin is far and away your best buy for profit- your aldrin . . . be ready for the first insect 
able control. visit! 


aldrin 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION NZ 


Aldrin is manufactured by Julius Hyman & Aldrin is available under the brand names of 
Co., and is distributed by Shell Chemical Cor- _ leading insecticide manufacturers. Consult your 
poration, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. local dealer and county agent. 


No other cotton insecticide has aldrin’s 
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Southern Ag. Meetings Set for February 


ROGRAM plans were complete 
and sessions were scheduled to 


begin for the fifth 
meeting of the Southern Weed Con 
ference, as this issue went to press 
The meeting was to begin February 
6 and continue through the 8th, at 
the Biltmore hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


annual 


COTTON STATES AAEE MEETS 

The Cotton States Branch, A.A.E.E., 
was scheduled to hold its annual meet- 
ing February 4 & 5 in connection with 
the meeting of the Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers, just preced- 
ing the weed meeting. The A.A.E.E. 
meeting. as well as the A.S.A.W. con- 
vention. was to have its headquarters 
at the Biltmore. 

The program was to include papers 
on insecticides for control of pests on 
cotton, livestock, fruit and forests. Talks 
were to be given by Dr. E. H. Knipling. 
USDA. Washington. procident, American 
Association of Ec 
and officers of the —4t- Charles H. 
Alden. Atlanta. president: Kirby L. 
Cockerham. Baton Rouge, La., vice- 
president and L. C. Murphree. State 
College. Miss.. secretary-treasurer. A 
detailed report of the meetings will 
appear in next month's issue. 


S. W. C. president, G. M 
Shear, Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
Station was to be 
The meeting was to 


chairman 
begin Feb 


7 on which seven papers were to be 


ment 


presented. These included “Compar 
ative Efficiency of Certain Herhi- 
cides in 1951," by E. R. Stamper and 
L. E. Creasy, Louisiana Agri. Exp 
Station, Baton Rouge: “Some Herbi- 
cidal Properties of C. M. U.” by 
L. E. Cowart, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Baton Rouge, La.; 
“Phthalamic Acid Derivatives for 
Pre-emergence Weed Control” by 
A. W. Feldman and A. E. Smith, 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. $ 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. and 
“The Herbicidal Effectiveness and 
Persistence in the Soil of Several 
Chemicals When Applied as Pre- 


planting, Pre-emergence and Post- 
emergence Sprays,” by W. C. Shaw, 
J. P. Trimble and C. R. Swanson, 


U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md. 

Thursday 
Was to cover weed control in cotton, 
with W. 
Agri 
man. Papers scheduled for presenta- 
tion at this session included “The De- 


afternoon's session 


B. Ennis, Jr., 
Experiment Station, 


Mississippi 
as chair- 
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velopment of Specialized Equipment 
for Use in a Chemical Weed Control 
Program in Cotton,” by L. E. Creasy, 
J. L. Smilie and R. Y. Ratcliff, Louis- 
iana Agri. Exper. Station; “Pre- 
emergence Screening of Chemicals for 
Weed Control in Cotton,” by John 
T. Holstun, Jr.. U.S.D.A., Stoneville, 
Miss.; “Isopropyl N-3-Chlorophenyl 
Carbamate as a Pre-emergence Herbi- 
cide for Weed Control in Cotton,” 
by O. A. Leonard, V. C. Harris and 
W. B. Ennis, Jr., Mississippi Agri. 
Exper. Station; and “Pre and Post- 
emergence Studies for Chemical 
Weed Control in Cotton,” by W. C. 
Normand, R. Y. Ratcliff and L. E 
Creasy, La. Agri. Exp. Station 
Recommendations for Weed 
Control in cotton for 1952 were to 
complete the program for Thursday 
afternoon. These recommendations 
were to be presented by F. E. Ed- 
wards, V. C. Harris and W. B. En 
nis, Starkville, Miss.: and J. T. Hol- 
stun, Jr., O. B. Wooten, Jr., Stone- 
ville, Miss 
Weed 
crops was to be discussed on Friday 
C. Harris, 
Station as 


control in agronomic 
morning, with Vernon 
Mississippi Agri. Exp 
chairman. Nine technical papers were 
scheduled for presentation at this 


“Effect 


meeting. Among these were 
of Chemicals on Johnson Grass 
Rhizomes” by W. S. Hardcastle and 


Ernest R. Stamper, Louisiana Agri 


Exp. Station; “Wild Garlic Con- 
trolled in Oats by High Nitrogen 


Fertilization Plus the Use of 2,4-D,” 
by Glenn C. Klingman, N. Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; and “Pre- 
emergence Weed Control in Corn,” 
by W. O. Collins, Univ 
Athens, Ga. 

L. E. Chaiken, Central Coast- 
al Plain Research Center, was to be 
chairman of the session of Friday 
Of ten papers to be pre- 
sented here, the following were in- 
cluded: “Blanket vs. Selective Spray- 
ing for Brush Control on Rights-of- 

* by Frank E. Egler, American 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York; “Weed Problems in the Indus 


of Georgia, 


afternoon. 


vow 


WILLSON | 


Agri-Tepp 
tested protection agains 


youns,,. WILLSON 
AGBRISOL 


RESPIRATOR... your best 
protection against toxic 
insecticides Parathion, 
Aldrin, Dieldrin, 


Whenever you 
handle highly 
toxic insecti- 
cides, stay on 
the sofe side —use these 
Willson Respirators designed expressly for 
such protection. 


Write for full details 
on these two specially 
designed agricultural 


respirators and... 


Also in “field or shop to gvord 
agoinst fying objects. Canbe worn 
over glasses. Cleor — $2.25 
each. Green Lans $2.40 each. 


No. 25 Dust Respirator Protec- 
tion against nonpoionous dusts 
such as grain dust, etc. Comfort- 
able, lightweight, durable. Filters 
replaceable. $2.75 each 


WILLSON FeatherSpec" For eye 
hozards where side protection is 
not required. Weighs less than 
an ounce. Fits over glosses. Clear 
or Green Lens. $1 each 


AS Face Shield Full foce cover- 
age (82" wide «x 6" long) for 
operations requiring such protec- 
tion. Visor and headgear sep- 
erately replaceable. $2.25 each. 


WRITE FOR LATEST AGRICUL. 
TURAL SAFETY BULLETIN to 


WILLSON PRODUCTS INC. 
Agriculture! Deportment 
116 Thorn Street 
Reading, Pa. 
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FREE FLOWING — NON ABRASIVE 


GLAYS 


AIRFLOATED TO MEET AGRICULTURAL SPECIFICATIONS 
NON-HYGROSCOPIC PROPER pH LOW MOISTURE 


The Ideal Diluent for Finished Dusts 
Packed in 50 lb. Paper Bags 
Available in carloads or truckload lots 


Samples and Technical Data Sent upon request. 


UNITED CLAY MINES CORPORATION 


PRODUCERS OF FINE INDUSTRIAL CLAYS - TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


HLW Emulgates 7p tsa syray Conta 


FOR SIMULTANEOUS DEFICIENCY CORRECTION: 
@ Organic COPPER in “CUPRON” 
® Organic Zinc in “ZINCOL” 
® Organic COPPER and Zinc in “ZINCUPRON” 


FOR EARLY SPRING (WET) SEED TREATMENTS 
®@ Organic COPPER & MERCURY in “MERCUSOL” 


@ The only MERCURY emulsion concentrate in 
“MERCULINE” 
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trial Field,” by E. F. Cottier, Paciic 
Coast Borax Co., Auburn, Ala.; and 
“Weed and Brush Control in In 
dustrial Areas,” by Mark B. Weed, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

The final program, Friday af- 
ternoon, under the chairmanship of 
W. C. Shaw, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., was to cover horticultural 
crops and special weed problems. 

Officers of the Southern Weed 
Conference for 1951 were: G. M. 
Shear, Virginia Agri. Exper. Station, 
president; J. J. Loustalot, Federal 
Exper. Station, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, vice-president; and G. C. Kling- 
man, N. Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, secretary treasurer. The 
group was to hold an election at its 
Atlanta meeting. 

. 
Returns to Fulton at N. O. 

Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills 
have announced the return of Otis G. 
West to New Orleans after an ab- 
sence of over two years. 

Mr. West joined the Fulton 
Organization in Atlanta in 1917. 
After serving the Company in At- 
lanta, he was transferred in 1929 to 
New Orleans where he spent approxi- 
mately twenty years in the Sales De- 
partment. During most of this period 
he was in charge of the Used Bag 
and Bagging Divisions. 

He was transferred to Fulton 
Baz’s Los Angeles Branch in 1949 
and while on the Coast suffered a 
protracted period of illness from 
which he is now fully recovered. 


* 

Weed Meeting on at Reno 

Scheduled to be held at the 
Mapes Hotel, Reno, Nevada, Febru- 
ary 5-7, the thirteenth meeting of the 
Western Weed Control Conference 
was to open with a session reporting 
research projects, under the chairman- 
ship of F.L. Timmons, USDA, Logan, 
Utah. Appearing on this program, 
according to advance announcements, 
were A. S. Crafts, California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Staticn, Davis; 
L. W. Rasmussen, Pullman, Wash- 
ington; J. M. Hodgson, U. S. Dept 
of Agriculture, Meridian, Idaho; R 
L. Warden, Bozeman, Montana; C. 
I. Seely, Moscow, Idaho: Virgil H 
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Freed, Corvallis, Oregon; and W. 
Dean Boyle, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Proser, Washington. 

Dr. Crafts was to talk on “Re- 
lation of pH to the Penetration and 
Translocation of 2,4-D in Plants”; 
and Dr. Freed, “{PC and 3-Chloro 
IPC, Their Use as Herbicides.” 

The program of the following 
day, February, was to have as chair- 
man, B. J. Thornton, Ft. Collins, 
Colorado. Among the speakers for 
this session were J. K. Holloway, 
Albany, Calif.; H. R. Offord, USDA, 
Berkeley, Calif.; H. R. Hosticka and 
W. T. Moran, Bur. of Reclamation, 
Denver, Colo. and E. T. Osborn, 
USDA, Denver. W. J. Hanson, Dow 
Chemical Co., Seal Beach, Calif., was 
to talk on chemical formulations. 

The final day’s program was 
to include talks by L. M. Stahler, 
USDA, Columbia, Mo.; Allen B. 


Lemmon, chief, Bur. of Chemistry, 
State Dept. of Agriculture, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; W. L. Klatt, Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., Los Angeles; and 


C. E. Fisher, agronomist, Texas Ex- 
periment station, Spur, Tex 

a 
Drake to OPS Job 

William P. Drake, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsyivania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, has been 
named Director of the Rubber, Chem- 
icals and Drugs Division of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, OPS Director 
Michael V. DiSalle has announced. 

The new director succeeds 
Thomas H. McCormack, who is re- 
turning to his duties as director of 
sales of the Grasselli Chemicals Di- 
vision, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Drake will serve as direc- 
tor until next July 1, Mr. DiSalle 
said. He joined the company in 1934 
in its student training course. Then 
successively, he was a salesman, a 
manager of sales, and assistant vice- 
president in charge of sales, before 
his appointment as vice-president in 
1949. 


FRY BAG SEALER 


Makes Sift-Proof Seals in Heavy Weight Paper Bags 


Fry Model CSG avtomatically mokes o 
double folded sift-proof heat seal in 
the top of any heavy weight paper 
bog. The first fold is securely heot 
secled; the second is glued for extra 
safety. 

Bags handled include polyethylene and 
pliofilm lined, polyethylene coated and 
those with thermoplastic top sealing 


Other models available . 
c@ sample of your bog and your 


GEORGE H. FRY COMPANY 


submit 


bands. Simple adjustments for bags of 
various heights. This model also handles 
bags which are not heatsealable by 
giving the folds. 


Machine above is perfect for granular 
or fine products such os insecticides, 


chemicals, powdered paints, fertilizers, 
dog foods, etc. 
when writing, please 
product. 
167 Front Street 


N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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NOPCO™ 1219-A 
~ EMULSIFIER q 


. 
a 


Nopco 1219-A is a specially developed 
emulsifier for Toxaphene and other polychlor 
concentrates. 

lt permits of a wide variety of formulations 
— yielding insecticides eminently suitable for 
agricultural applications. 


Use of Nopco 1219-A assures: 
A VERY HIGH DEGREE OF EMULSIFIABILITY—of Toxo- 
phene, Chlordane, BHC and Aldrin. 


HARD AND SOFT WATER EMULSION STABILITY — with 


effectiveness in all but hardest waters. 


INSECTICIDES THAT ARE HIGHLY STABLE TO ACIDITY OF 
THE TOXICANTS—in both concentrate and emulsion 
form. 

ANTI-CORROSIVE PROPERTIES—which inhibit deteriora- 
tion of concentrates packaged in metal containers (as 
when drum linings become chipped in transit). 


LOW-COST PRODUCTION—of superior, long-life insecti- 
cides, larvacides and fungicides. 


Profit by learning all about Nopco 1219-A. 
Mail the attached coupon today. Full information, 
including formulas, will be sent you promptly. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison New Jersey 


Gentiemen 

| om interested in producing effective liquid insecticides 
economically. Please send me full information about Nopco 
1219-A, including formulas 


beccccccccccceccecccced 


In addition to orders already booked for 1952 deliv- 
ery, we will endeavor to produce for manufacturers of 
spraying equipment the quantities of pumps shown 
belew, which includes both our standard Series “52” 
and new International Series | with carbon bearings. 

As orders are received, the quantities available of 
each pump shown here will be reduced accordingly. 
The monthly production quota detailed below will be 
insufficient to meet the demand for Oberdorfer spray- 
ing pumps during the first half of 1952. Over 50% of 
our previously unscheduled available production was 


scheduled in December. If you expect to be shipped 


any Oberdorier spraying pumps, be certain to place 


your order immediately. 


2AX or 22X 


3AX or 32X 


4AX or 42X 


7AX or 7ZX 


9AX or 9ZX 


Pump No. Price 
2000 — $15.75 
3000 — 20.00 
4000 — 22.25 


Pump No. Price 
2AX — $13.25 


Pump No. Price 
4ZX — $22.00 
7AX— 22.50 
7ZX— 27.75 
9AX— 23.75 7000 — 28.50 
97X— 29.00 9000 — 29.75 

Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 


1222 thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Ia. Fertilizer Meet Held 

The fifth annual Fertilizer Manu- 
facturers’ Conference was held at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., Janu- 
ary 18, with a program of reports and 
technical papers as well as a panel 
on “Needs vs Use of Fertilizers.” 

H. B. Cheney presided at the open- 
ing program, with J. T. Pesek report- 
ing on recent results on sources of 
phosphorus and H. R. Meldrum on 
“Top Dressing Established Meadows.” 

The afternoon session was under 
the chairmanship of Dr. W.H. Pierre. 
J. W. Fitts and G. Stanford, Iowa 
State College, talked on “Potential 
Fertilizer Needs Based on Soil Tests 
and Fertilizer Experiments,” and a 
panel discussed the use of fertilizer 
materials in comparison to the need 
for plant food. 

Final event of the day was a demon- 
stration of a process for curing super- 
phosphate, by Dr. G. L. Bridger, of 
the Department of Chemical Engi- 
neering, Iowa State College 

* 
Treemen Honor Horsfall 

Dr. James G. Horsfall, director, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven, was honored 
on January 23 by receiving the award 
of merit presented by the Connecticut 
Tree Protective Association. The 
award is given each year to the man 
who makes “outstanding contribu- 
tions to shade tree appreciation, pro- 
tection and conservation in Connecti- 


” 


cut. 


BULLETINS 


(Continued rom Page 73) 


for use in chemical plants. Write for 
your copy of the booklet to Pulveriz- 
ing Machinery Co., 39 Chatham Rd., 
Summit, New Jersey. 
¢ 
Emulsol Corp. Bulletin 
The Emulsol Corporation, 59 East 
Madison Striet, Chicago, Illinois, has 
announced the release of their new 
“Agricultural Chemical Formulators 
Manual of Pesticide Concentrates”, 
Technical Bulletin #31, which pre- 
sents up to date compilation of data 
related to the practical requirements 
in the insecticide and herbicide fields 
; 
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This Bulletin, superceding an earlier 
series, is available upon request. 
New Tob. By-Products Plant 
Tobacco By-Products & Chem- 
ical Corporation has announced that 
its new insecticide manufacturing 
plant at East Waco, Texas, was to 
open on Wednesday, January 30. 
The opening was to be a gala event, 
with guests being invited to a lunch- 
eon in addition to an inspection tour 
of the new installation. George F. 


Leonard, Richmond, Va., former 
president of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, is executive 
vice-president of Tobacco By-Prod- 
ucts & Chemical Corp 
a 

Sugar Beet Group Meets 

The seventh general meeting 
of the American Society of Sugar 
Beet Technologists was to be held 
February 5-8, 1952 in the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. In- 
cluded on the program are papers 


SULPHUR 


Paste, Wettable, Dusting, Flowers, Burning 


DDT ¢ LINDANE * BHC ¢ CHLORDANE 
TOXAPHENE ¢ PARATHION 


ALDRIN 


Dust Mixtures 


TEPP POTASSIUM 
METACIDE NITRATE 
A convenient source of Potassium and 
bd Nitrogen in hydroponic mixtures 
CALCIUM 
ARSENATE BORAX 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
221 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 
636 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
824 Wilshire Boul d, los Angel 
Houston 2, Texas 

Apoka, Florida 


Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust Concentrates 


14, Calif. 


Weslaco, Texas 


No. Portland, Oregon 
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LOOK WHAT’S 


NEW IN 


Pee eeeeneereree When specifications call for powder blends of high uniformity, 
Sprout-Waldron’s Intimate Blending Systems provide 
the perfect solution. Engineered to individual needs, 

these versatile systems are indicated wherever powders 100 mesh or finer 

are to be blended to smooth-flowing, lump-free uniformity — 
especially formulas including liquids or fibers as well. 

Ruggedly constructed, the compact assemblies operate on the 

gravity flow principle and take up a minimum of floor space. They are 

Misers On power consumption, too — are quiet, smooth-running, and clean. 

Dust-free operation is another vitally important S/W feature. 

Easy accessibility and simplicity of interior for cleaning, etc., 

assure advantages which have been developed 

through long practical experience. The minimum of moving parts 
means additional economies in maintenance. 

Sprout-Waldron specialists have successfully solved 

intimate blending problems in a great many widely different 
processing plants from coast to coast. Their expert advice is yours 
for the asking. It may help step up production, improve your product 
and working conditions in the plant, and increase profits. 

Write for Bulletin 1-846 today! Address Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
7 Logan Street, Muncy, Penna. 


Toe Sprout-Wald ron 


Eee 


on general agronomy, entomology, 
plant pathology, agricultural engin- 
eering and chemistry. 


HERBICIDE HAZARDS 


(Continued from Page 45) 


ity by ingestion and by inhalation, 
(12) and are not significantly irritat- 
ing to the eyes or skin. Although it 
has been suggested that I. P. C. may 
be carcinogenic, studies conducted at 
the National Cancer Institute have 
failed to substantiate this hypothesis 


(12). 


Methyl Bromide 

HE health hazards 

with the use of methyl bromide 

as a seed bed fumigant for killing 

weed seeds are those of inhalation of 

vapor and direct contact of the liquid 
upon the skin 

Since methyl bromide is a high- 

ly toxic, odorless gas (13), the hazard 

from inhalation The in- 

halation of high concentrations for 

short periods of time may lead to 

poisoning and even 


associated 


is serious. 


acute 
death; the inhalation of lower concen- 
trations repeatedly and for prolonged 
periods of time may lead to chronic 


systemic 


poisoning from which recovery may 
be slow but complete 

In order to reduce the hazard 
of inhalation, methyl bromide is now 
marketed to a large extent for agri- 
cultural purposes with chloropicrin 
added. Chloropicrin is a very strong 
lachrymator and a small percent of it 
in methyl bromide serves as a warn- 
ing agent, thus markedly reducing the 
possibility that a person will unknow- 
ingly expose himself to hazardous 
amounts of the vapors. 

The use of methyl bromide as 
an herbicide involves mostly outdoor 
applications. Under such conditions 
the likelihood of the operator expos- 
ing himself to hazardous concentra- 
tions of gas is remote, providing he 
stays on the windward side of the 
gas. This practice should also be fol- 
lowed in removing tarpaulins and 
other equipment from fumigated beds. 

When methyl bromide is used 
indoors, the increased 
markedly. If good ventilation is lack- 


hazards are 
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ing, the precautions necessary to in- 
sure safety will approach those re- 
quired for space fumigation. 

In case of spills in confined 
spaces, persons present should vacate 
immediately and should not reenter 
until aeration has been accomplished. 
If it is necessary to enter a significant- 
ly contaminated area, a gas mask 
should be worn. 

It should be noted that the 
lachrymatory effect of chloropicrin 
disappears a few hours after discharge 
over soil and will not keep children 
er animals from crawling under gas 
retaining Care should be 
taken to keep children or animals 
away from treated plots during fum- 


covers. 


igation and perhaps for 30 minutes 
after tarpaulins have been removed. 
It is recommended that workmen also 
practice such precautions. 

There is little likelihood of 
local skin injury in using methyl 
bromide except from spilling or dis- 
charging the material directly upon 
the shoes or clothing. Even should 
this occur, the prompt removal of con- 
taminated clothing will prevent sig- 
nificant injury. Repeated or pro- 
longed contact is likely to result in 
irritation and blistering. Contamin- 
ated clothing, particularly leather 
shoes, should not be re-used until com- 
pletely free of the material. 

It can be noted from the pre- 
ceding discussions of the various 
herbicides used widely today that in- 
formation of a more specific nature is 
available upon the newer products 
than is available, even now, on some 
of the older products. The reason 
for this is that information regard- 
ing the health hazards of the older 
herbicides has been derived largely 
from experience, some of which has 
been sad. Information regarding the 
newer products has been and is being 
derived largely from studies on labor- 
atory animals together with obser- 
vations made during the field testing 
of such products. 

The practice in industry to- 
day is to study the toxicological prop- 
erties of new products before market- 
ing, yes, even before samples are 
sent out, so that hazards can be de- 
fined and so that precautions neces- 
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sary to insure safe handling can be 
given. 

Informative precautionary 
labeling such as appears on essentially 
every agricultural product and other 
chemicals marketed today is an ex- 
ample of this practice. It takes di- 
rectly to the consumer the following 
information: 

A. Name of product. 

B. Signal word designating the de- 
gree of hazard: Danger! Warn- 
ing! or Caution! 

. Affirmative statements of the 


particular hazards of that prod- 

uct in the order of their im- 

portance. 

Precautionary measures cover- 

ing actions to be taken or 
avoided. 

E. Instructions as to what to do in 

case of contact or exposure. 

If every consumer would read the 
labels on the products he buys today 
and would follow the directions given 
thereon, it is exceedingly doubtful 
that a single case of ill effects would 
result from the handling and use of 


by Stanley . Bailey 


Professor of Entomology, U. of California 


coupon below for your copy now! 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals 
Physical and Chemical Properties 
Compatibility 

Containers 

Fumigants and Fumigati 

Toxicology and Residues 

Spray Oils and their Properties 
Spraying Machines 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 


Company 
ADDRESS 


Now Auailabde... 


HANDBOOK OF 


AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by 


192 Pages 


A PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use 

by the custom sproyer, the pest control operator, form advisor, 
agricultural chemical salesman, county agent ond field worker. This hand- 
book covers the agricultural chemicals (insecticides, fungicides, herbicides, 
plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc.), their rates of applico- 
tion, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the 


CONTENTS 


Send Check with Order 
--------.-------- TEAR OFF AND MAIL ----------------: 


(Foreign and Canada $3.75) 
@ copy of HANDBOOK of AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that 
we may return the book within ten days for a full refund. 


Leslie M. Smith 


Associote Professor of Entomology, 
U. of California 


Rates of Application for Sprays 
Dusts and Dusting 

Aircraft 

Mosquito Control 

Hazards 

Miscellaneous Topics 

Tables and Formulas 

Terms and Symbols 


covering 
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Bulwark of Defense— 


PESTICIDES 


... Protecting America’s 


Food Crops 


ind out of the same hopper come the chemicals used for control of the 
insects which transmit diseases such as malaria. A ready supply of agri- 
cultural chemicals is protection against any introduction of new pests 
uhich threaten to destroy our food supply during this crucial period 


in our world relations. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 17th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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herbicides or other agricultural chem- 
icals. ®*® 


(1) Weed Control: Sodium Chlorate 
as an Herbicidal Agent in Pastures 
F. E. Hance. Hawaiian Planters’ 
Journal. Vol. 48, pg. 233-235 
(1944) 

Sodium Chlorate Poisoning in Cat- 
tle. G. R. Moore. Journal of Am- 
erican Veterinary Medicine Asso- 
ciation Vol. 99, pg. 50-52 (1941) 
Studies on the Physiological Effects 
of Sulfamatic Acid and Ammonium 
Sulfamate, Anthony M. Ambrose 
Journal of Industrial Hygiene and 
Toxicology Vol. 25, pg. 26-28 
(1943) 

Toxic Effects Following the Cutan- 
eous Administration of Sodium Pen 
tachlorophenate. L. J. Boyd, T. H 
Mc-Gavack, R. Terranova and F 
V. Piccione. New York Medical 
College and Flower Hospital Bulletin 
3, pg. 323-9 (1940) 

Acute and Chronic Effects of Pen 
tachlorophenol and Sodium Penta 
chlorophenate upon Experimental 
Animals. Wilhelm Deichmann, Wil- 
lard Machle, Karl V. Kitzmiller, and 
Girard Thomas. Journal of Phar- 
macology and Experimental Thera- 
peutics Vol. 76, pg- 104-17 (1942) 
Unpublished data of The Dow 
Chemical Company 

Some Effects of Herbicides on Pas- 
ture and on Grazing Livestock. B 
H. Grigsby and E. D. Farwell, 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station Quarterly Bulletin. Vol. 32, 
pe. 378-385 (1950). 

Toxicological Studies on Laboratory 
Animals of Certain Alkyldinitro- 
phenols used in Agriculture. H. C 
Spencer, V. K. Rowe, E. M. Adams, 
and D. D. Irish. The Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene and Toxicology 
Vol. 30, pg. 10-25 (1948). 
Toxicity of 2,4-dichlorophenoxy- 
acetic Acid for Experimental Ani 
mals. Edwin V. Hill and Harold 
Carlisle. Journal of Industrial Hy 
giene and Toxicology Vol. 29, pg 
85 (1947). 

Tolerance of Farm Animals to Feed 
Containing 2,4-Dichlorophenoxy Ac- 
etic Acid. J. W. Mitchell, R. E 
Hodgson and C. F. Gaetjens (U 
S. Dept. of Agr., Washington, D 
C.) Journal of Animal Science, Vol 
5. pg. 226-32 (1946). 

Effects of 2,4-Dichlorophenoxy Ac- 
etic Acid on Experimental Animals 
Nancy L. R. Bucher. Proceedings 
of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine Vol. 63, pg 
204-5 (1946) 

Personal Communication. E. D. Wit- 
man. Columbia Southern Chemicals 
Corporation. 

The Response Attending Exposure 
of Laboratory Animals to Vapors of 
Methyl Bromide. D. D. Irish, E 
M. Adams, H. C. Spencer, and V 
K. Rowe. The Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene and Toxicology Vol. 22, 
pg- 218-230 (1940). 
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TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 77) 


LIABILITY 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Early Yellow Crookneck squash and 
reduced the yield. 

Chemical analysis of the edible 
portions of the crops indicated that 
there was no absorption or translo 
cation of DDT by the vegetables un 
der conditions of these experiments. 

USDA Technical Bulletin 
No. 1034, “Effect on Truck Crops 
of DDT Applied to the Foliage.” 


Serving the free world 


Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid plants 

now are producing approximately 40 per cent 
of the free world’s contact sulfuric acid. 
There are more than 300 of these efficient, 
economical plants, operating in 26 countries 
around the globe. Monsanto-designed plants, 
employing Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst, 
do not depend upon elemental sulfur alone, 
but work with all known raw materials. 
Monsanto designs, having many exclusive 
features, are based on more than 30 years’ 
experience in sulfuric acid plant design, 
construction and operation. If you are 
considering a sulfuric acid plant for the 
future, you are invited to discuss your 
problems with Monsanto engineers. Their 
counsel costs you nothing... puts you 
under no obligation. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Engineering Sales Department, 

1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


of contamination. If there are atten- 
dant dangers to the product, these 
must be brought to the attention of 
the public by appropriate warnings 
and directions for use on the label- 
ing. If the manufacturer undertakes 
to package his product, he must ex- 
ercise due care in packing the con- 
tents in the container in a manner 
which is not likely to cause an ex- 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTION 


Agricultural Chemicals 


Insecticides, Fumigants, Fertilizers, Weed Killers, Rodenticides, 


Defoliants, Fungicides, Miticides 
Head ome 641 South Fourth St., Richmond, Calif. 
, Fresno, Bakersfield, Pomona. 


UNITED CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Berkshire 


...... longtime specialists | 
in magnesia for agriculture . ebour . 
IGOOLS 


Berk’s EMJEO (80/82 Magnesium Sul- 
phate) Calcined Brucite (fertilizer grade) Ganon 
70 74% MgO Calcined Magnesite 90/95% “ 
tien Dintaulcln MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
MgO Other Fertilizer Materials. Roomeulvarteeamets (MIKRO-PULVERIZER 
INSECTICIDES — FUNGICIDES A simple change in our MIKRO-PULVERIZER has produced out 
standing results, especially in the handling of heat 
Mere >C s moterials. 
Merc i ompound Altho this project is still in the development stage, we know that 
for Agricultural Use on some materials it means . . . 
oa reduction in temperature rise 
25% reduction in H.P. consumption 
DITHIOCARBAMATES OR—in fev of WP. sovings— 
k on. @ 30-50% increase in production 
Ferric — Zinc Right now, you can help yourself by letting us try this new 
grinding method on your own material in the MIKRO Laboratory. 
Export a Import Test will cost you nothing, but it may solve your problem. 
INVESTIGATE this opportunity today. 
. . PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. Suavensnies RY company 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. » win 5 
Cable Address—“Berkskem" New York \ 1 KO a (ris “Pa ee zn - 


Sales Jagents for F. W. Berk & Company, Inc FAITH, FREEDOM rm cman Par. 
AND INCENTIVE 


COMPLETE WEST COAST 
CHEMICAL SERVICE 


DDT, BHC, TEPP, 2,4-D, 245T, IPC, DDD, ‘ 
PENTACHLOROPHENOL, PARATHION, CHLORDANE. WARFARIN | 


Custom Grinding © Mixing and Filling of Liquids © Grinding and Packaging of Powders 


(micro-fine) (tank cars to pints) (carloads to ounces) 


641 S. Fourth Street 


H E C . A T H 0 R 4 & C 0 e Richmond, California 


- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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plosion when the container is opened 
or unpacked. The use of defective 
containers must be avoided. 

But regardless of how care- 
fully a product is produced and mar- 
keted, it is still capable of being mis- 
used. The varying extent to which 
this may reflect back upon and affec 
the liability of the manufacturer is 
seen in the Tayor and Walton cases 

Under the case a 
sharp line of delineation is drawn 
between the negligence of the manu 
facturer and that of the applicator. 
The same applies to the legal con 
sequences of that negligence. If dam- 
from misuse, 


Walton 


age results solely 
manufacturer is not responsible 
risk shifts to the 

However, under the rationale 


careless user. 


of the no such line of 
demarcation is applicable. Under the 
theory of strict liability inherent in 
that decision, the in 
effect, is made the insurer of the safe 
use of his product.” 

In conclusion, the Walton de- 
cision demonstrates the vulnerability 


Taylor case 


manufacturer, 


of the generalizations and the am- 
biguities in Chapman Chemical Co. 
v Taylor—which could potentially 
constitute a convenient tool for hold- 
ing the manufacturer responsible re- 
gardless of fault. To the lawyer iz 
is familiar that each extension or sug- 
gested extension of liability in a par- 
ticular case is useful to 
the next. Although the Walton case 
has not directly overruled Taylor, it 
has imposed strict limitations upon 
its applicability in future cases. In 
view of the boundaries marked for 
it by Walton, it is questionable 
whether Taylor has any contemporary 
vitality as a practical matter. 


rationalize 


Strict liability is but a product 
of the spirit of paternalism which 
shifts the economic losses 
encountered in day to day living 
the individual to those pre- 


hazards and e 


from 


13. The inequity of this rule is partic- 

pronounced in the case of aerially- 
applied pesticides where litigation involves 
third parties who have had no direct rela- 
tionships with the manufacturer. Here mis- 
use would not raise the defense of contribu- 
tory negligence theoretically available where 
the party-plaintiff is the user of the pro- 
duct 


ularly 


sumed to be more sturdy and finan- 
cially able. Of such a philosophy, 
one eminent legal scholar has aptly 
commented: 

“There ought to be a better method 
of making the legal order effective to our 
humanitarian ideals than that of Robin 
Hood or that of the pickpocket who went 
to the charity sermon and was so moved 
by the preacher's eloquence that he picked 
the pockets of everyone in reach and put 


the contents in the plate.” “yey 
P “a Pound, “Newer Ideas of Liability,” 
123 N.Y.LJ. 524 (1950). 


CONDITIONERS 


(Continued from page 39) 


Conditioners’ Use Rate 

IGURE 4 shows the conditioning 
Pegect obtained by increasing the 
proportion of various conditioning 
agents to the standard 10-10-10 mix- 
The addition of sand to the 
mixture produced conditioning 
effect but, with the other materials, 
the crushing strength of the fertilizer 
cake reduced with 
amounts of conditioner up to 400 
pounds per ton of conditioned mix- 


ture. 
no 


was increasing 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 
CARRIER 
IN SECTICIDES 


COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. 


BOBO DODO SO SOOOSOD 


Plant and Mines Located at 


GLENDON, N. C. 


Formerly Glendon Division of Carolina Pyrophyilite Co. 


GLENDON PYROPHYLLITE 


NEW YORK 16, N. 


: Ask for Our Pamphiet 
) 


a 


want it. 


BONE DRY! 


that are wind an 


rates, insist on 
Marietta. 
Write or wire ow 


¥. 


for Bulletin 1815 


OPO O SO BOBO GOGO BOBO OS 0809090908000 008 


ARIET 
5 cell silos < — 


If you need storage tanks in line, in clusters or com- 
bined with existing units . . . 
in diameter, and 30° to 100’ in height, Marietta can 
quickly erect them. 

Marietta tanks allow flexible planning 
you permanent, protected storage 
where you want it, the way you 


Marietta's Air-Cell con- 
struction keeps out moisture, 
reduces spoilage, keeps 
fertilizers and bulk materials 


For dependable, 
year ‘round facilities 


d 


fire proof, designed 
to lower insurance 


" 


neorest office. Ask 


TA 


ny Be ERECTED THE 
ANT THEM! 


in sizes from 10° to 30’ 


. give 


the marietta concrete corp. - 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


Box 


Bronch Offices: Race Rd. & Pulaski Hwy., Baltimore, Md. 


NC 


1575, Chorlotte 
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WENS FARMERS ARS PLANTING 


in OUR markets now! 


We are ready buyers on contract or spot terms, of all types of fertilizers, particularly, 
Ammonium Sulphate Superphosphates 
We have LEAD ARSENATE available for immediate delivery 


MERCANTILE AGENCIES EXPORT CORP. 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. HAnover 2-7776 


aporaTory services | MONARCH 


WEED SPRAYS 


Peet-Grady tests 

C.S.M.A. aerosol tests 

Biological evaluation of agricultural insecti- 
cides 

Evaluation of unknown compounds for in- 
secticidal, fungicidal, and bactericidal 
properties 

Phenol coefhicient determinations 

Chemical determination of insecticides 

Warm-blooded toxicity studies TOWEAR AWAY QUICKLY 

Mineral determinations including fluorine pa cp ~~ 
and other trace elements of nutritional high velocity “nen-fogging pene- 

importance mr co ey a 


Warfarin assays by chemical and biological Removable tip and strainer assembly with 
means built-in strainer. 


; Accurate hining insures if paciti 
Write for Details Milled flats tell direction of flat spray by “feel.” 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI MONARCH 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION |. ,MANUEAcTURING Wonks, inc. 


Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Davis, Calif. 
P.O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


ATTENTION DUST MIXERS! 


| | | | We are now offering complete, integrated blending | | | | 


NO “FEATHER” EDGES 


and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 
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ture. Of the 7 materials tested, dia- 
tomaceous earth gave best condition- 
ing effect. At the rate of 300 pounds 
per ton of conditioned mixture, the 
crushing strength of the fertilizer 
cake was 27 p.s.i., a reduction in 
crushing strength of 89%. At the 
rate of 400 pounds per ton, the cake 
was too fragile to obtain an accurate 
measurement. The reduction in crush- 
ing strength is estimated at 97%. 

In general, it appears that 
low apparent density of the condi- 
tioning agent enhances its condition- 
ing effect. The apparent densities of 
the conditioning agents indicated in 
Figure 4 are; sand 86, phosphate 
rock dust 77, kaolinitic clay 28, rice 
hull meal 22, cocoa shell meal 25, 
bark dust 18, and diatomaceous earth 
13 pounds per cubic foot. 


Effect of Magnesium Oxide 
AGNESIUM oxide (calcined 
magnesite) was incorporated 

in amounts ranging from 0 to 30 
pounds per ton in four different 
mixtures having plant-nutrient ratios 


of 1-1-1, 1-2-1, 1-2-2, and 1-4-4. The 
particle size of the ingredients (50- 
60 mesh) was the same in each mix- 
ture and the initial moisture content 
was maintained near 59%. Formulas 
of these mixtures are given in Table 
III, together with the results of lab- 
oratory caking tests and moisture 
analyses. 

The results of this series of 
tests show that caking was more se- 
vere in the 10-10-10 grade, followed 
in order by 6-12-12, 10-20-10 and 
3-12-12. With the exception of the 
3-12-12 mixture there was, in general 
a progressive decrease in both free 
moisture content and caking tendency 
with increase in the amount of MgO 
present. The decrease in free mois 
ture content however, does not ac- 
count for more than a small fraction 
of the decrease in caking tendency of 
these mixtures. One percent of MgO 
in the 10-10-10 reference 
gave 74% 
strength of cake, and with the excep- 
tion of expanded perlite, was a 


mixture 


reduction in crushing 


more effective anti-caking agent than 


other materials used at the rate of 
5% in the mixture. 


Urea 

HE solution phase of the aver- 
ra mixed fertilizer contains 
relatively large amounts of ammon- 
ium and chloride ions owing to the 
presence of ammonium salts and po- 
tassium chloride in the mixture. Ra- 
der (15) showed that ammonium 
chloride is the first salt to be de- 
posited from the solution phase of a 
5-10-4 mixture containing 5.44% 
ammonium ion equivalent and 4.12% 
chloride ion. The branching, tree-like 
growth of crystals of this salt is 
probably largely responsible for the 
caking of many fertilizer mixtures 
as a result either of decreases in free 
moisture content or in temperature 
during storage. 

The branched structure of 
ammonium chloride is modified to 
form cubes when 1 part of urea is 
present for 6 parts of ammonium 
chloride (5). To determine whether 
a cluster of cubical crystals would 


WHEN THE WEATHER IS HOT 
DE-PESTER “KNOCKS EM COLD” 


FEST 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


General Office & Main Plant 
LLANO, TEXAS 


PHONES: 495 & 496 


BRANCH PLANTS IN LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, NEW MEXICO AND TEXAS 


tions, . . 


Phosphoric Acid 
Ammonium Sulfate 


We engineer, build and modernize sulphuric acid 
and fertilizer plants of all types and sizes. Before 
you build, expand or modernize your equipment, in 
any of the fields listed here—write for complete 
details concerning our services and recommendations. 
We supply the right answers quickly! No obliga- 


Sulphuric Acid and Fertilizer Plants 


Ammonia Oxidation 
Acid Proof Masonry 


Nicotay TITLESTAD 


FEBRUARY, 1952 


11 West 42nd Street 


CORPORATION 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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yt is the name to REMEMBER 


for a reliable source of highest quality insecticides. 


e TOXAPHENE 


@ PARATHION (Dustless) 
40% dust concentrates or emulsions wettable powder, dust concentrate and emulsions 


e CHLORDANE 
40% dust concentrates or emulsions 


All Durham Products are carefully manufactured under Let us sell you your concentrates or we can supply 
strict chemical supervision and are formulated with a under your label and specifications. 
knowledge and experience of more than a quarter of a A complete line of Durham Insecticides is available for 


century. Your inquiries are invited. 


DURHAM CHEMICAL COMPAN 


interchangeable 
orifice 
tips... 


a feature of 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY 


Merely by changing orifice tips, users of TeeJet Spray Noz- 
zies may change over from one type of spraying to another 
Change only the tip and you've change 

“ tip sizes for ar 


1 the nozzle! Choice 
” of spraying. Only 
advantages 
ray and er rifice design 
” for solu fesign that sar 
+ dive a ve precision 
wiflce diameters as speci- 

ray noe- 


undreds 3 any tyy 
les provide all of thex 


¥ aml Cone 
micals with 
Sees 
in Strainers . « « 
metal screens oF 
. e cores to fit 
en . are 
s ener tasy tip adjustment 
f the exact «pray at spray tips 
sled for any ap tip surfaces ar 
piicat ane 
TeeJet Spray Nozzles are made for use with all types of 
spraying equipment. Write for Bulletin 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 RANDOLPH STREET 
BELLWOOD 7 ILLINOIS 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Georgia 


domestic and export markets. 


4124 East Pacific Way 
Los Angeles 23, California 


BLENDERS and 
BATCH MIXERS 


Ideal for: Dry powders — semi-liquids 
pastes granular materials 


* Easy cleaning ¢ Ball bearings 

® Special design packing glands 

* Dust tight * Leakproof * Watertight 
Also manufacturers of Agitators,, Kettles, 
Powder and Paste Fillers, Conveyors. 


ASK FOR CATALOG 43 


GEORGE G RODGERS CO.Inc. 


2401 THIRD AVE. NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 


We Haue Maued..... 


Editorial and business offices of Agricul- 
tural Chemicals are now located at 175 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Please 
change your records accordingly. 

ADVERTISING PLATES should con- 


tinue to be sent to our publication office, 
123 Market Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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produce a weaker binding between 
particles than the normal branched 
crystals of ammonium chloride, a 
series of caking tests were made on 
the reference mixture with and with- 
out the addition of urea. The mix- 
ture contained 4.4 initial moisture. 
The crushing strength of cakes pro- 
duced with urea used at rates of 0, 
20, and 50 pounds per ton of final 
mixture, were respectively 249 + 
14, 181 + 4, and 129 + 5. Thus, 50 
pounds (2.59) of urea produced a 
54-percent reduction in crushing 
strength of cake and was a more ef- 
fective anti-caking agent than most 
of the inert conditioning agents used 
at twice this rate 


(Part II Appears Next Month) 


SOIL RESIDUES 


(Continued from page 49) 


centrations of DDT ranged from 24 
pounds per acre for the clay soil, to 
27 pounds for the muck soil; and 
from 23 to 24 pounds when correc 
tions were made from the results 
of analyses of untreated soils. Similar 
results have been obtained from an 
alyses of soils containing chlordane. 

Fleming et al. (3) reported 
that the concentrations of DDT and 
chlordane in several soils determined 
by biological assay and by chemical 
analysis for organic chlorine were in 
agreement within about 2 pounds per 
3-inch acre. Apparently the presence 
of soil constituents or of any degra- 
dation products was not important. 
These results suggest that the organic- 
chlorine method may be adapted to 
the determination of other chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbons in soil. However, 
it can be useful only for soils con- 
taining one chlorinated hydrocarbon 
If both DDT and chlordane are pres- 
ent, it may be possible to determine 
the concentration of the chlordane 
by the biological assay method and 
to calculate the concentration of the 
DDT by difference from an organic: 
chlorine determination 

The concentration of lead ar- 
senate in soil may be calculated from 
an arsenic determination as described 
by Koblitsky (4). This method con- 


sists in reduction of the lead arsenate 
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with a hydrazine-sodium bromide so- 
lution in the presence of hydrochloric 
acid, removal by distillation of the 
arsenious chloride formed, and titra- 
tion of the distillate for arsenic. An- 
ilyses by this method have indicated 
recoveries of 98 to 101 percent. It 
has been used for many years for 
the analysis of soils treated in con- 
nection with the Japanese beetle 
quarantine. 

LITERATURE CITED 

(1) Claborn, H. V. Determination 
of DDT in the presence of DDD. J. 
Assoc. Official Agr. Chem., 29, 330-7 
(1946). 
(2) Foster, A. C. Some plant re- 


sponses to certain insecticides in soil. U 
S. Dept. Agr. Cir. 862 (1951) 

(3) Fleming, W. E., L. W. Coles, 
and W. E. Maines. Biological assay of 
residues of DDT and chlordane in soil 
using Macrocentrus ancylivorus as a test 
insect. Jour. Econ. Ent., 44, 310-15 
(1951). 

(4) Koblitsky, L. Determination 
of arsenic in soil treated with acid lead 
arsenate. J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem., 
22, 680-3 (1939) 

(5) Koblitsky, L., and R. D. Chis 
holm. Determination of DDT in soils 
J. Assoc. Official Agr. Chem., 32, 781-6 
(1939). 

(6) Pepper, B. B., C. A. Wilson, 
and J. C. Campbell. Benzene hexachlor- 
ide and other compounds for control of 
wireworms infesting potatoes. Jour. Econ 
Ent., 40, 727-30 (1947). 
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175 FIFTH AVE. 


Reprints Available: 


John D. Conner’s Article 


Fertilizer 
Controls” 


This article, which ran in three install- 
ments in Agricultural Chemicals, has been 
made up in reprint form, and is available 
to anyone who needs a quick summary of 
fertilizer laws in the 48 states. References 
to the complete laws are given. 

Single copies free to the trade; larger 
orders sold at cost. Write to: 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertising 


— 4 


Rates for are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
ef individuals seeking ploy where the 
cate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address all replies to Classified Advertisements 
wih Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3ist St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Wanted 


Entomologist, B.S.. M.A. — Am- 
bitious young mar. Brigham Young 
University Graduate. Extremely high 
grades. Thorough background entom- 
ology. Covered taxonomy, morphology 
and beneficial and injurious insects. 
Minored in botary, accentuating plant 
pathology. Majored biology and chem- 
istry. Salary no object. Married. Ad- 
dress Box No. 609, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Entomologist, recent PhD, with 11 
years experience including sales, com- 
mercial pest control, development of 
insecticides, fungicides, weed killers. 
Wishes technical or administrative 
position in central California. Address 
Box No. 610, ¢/o Agricultural Chemi- 
cals. 


Chemist with fifteen years experi- 
ence plant, laboratory, ad-ninistrative 
work in foodstuffs, glycerine, deter- 
gents, emulsions, etc. desires new con- 
nection. At present employed. Ex- 
cellent record. Also experienced writ- 
ing, public relations. Graduate ecast- 
ern university. For full details, write 
to Box No. 611, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Manager Can take over full man- 
agement small chemical products 
plant. Direct operations, lay-out and 
handle research, manufacturing, equip- 
ment. Graduate chemist, ten years 
industrial experience. Finest refer- 
ences. Prefer location in smaller city 
or rural. Married. Will send complete 
record on request. Address Box No. 
612, c/o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Agronomist or technical represen- 
tative. PhD. Ten years research and 
teaching experience in forage and 
grain crops and in soil and plant an- 
alysis, Presently employed, desires 
change of location. Address Box No. 
616, ¢ o Agricultural Chemicals. 


Entomologist, PhD., desires position, 
seasonal or longer term contract, in- 
secticide research and/or technical 
sales. Address Box No. 617, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


Agricultural Ammonia Advocate 
seeks greener pastures! Just an ordi- 
nary, likeable guy with an exceptional 
sales record and proven managerial 


120 


ability. Likes the sun so prefers South- 
west. Desires position in larger area 
allowing expansion and income com- 
mensurate with ambitious nature. Now 
employed. Family man. Many years 
experience with ammonia. Technical 
and practical background in_ soils, 
citrus, vegetables, and field crops. Age 
37. Address Box No. 618, c/o Agri- 
cultural Chemicals. 


For Sale 

FOR SALE: Pre-season offer. Sixty 
55 gallon drums 259% DDT emulsi- 
fiable concentrate. 1000; Xylene sol- 
vent. Dealers only. Sell all or part. 
Address Box No. 614, c/o Agricul- 
tural Chemicals. 


FOR SALE: 20 tons sulphur flour 
specially prepared for insecticidal 
purposes. In original 50-lb. bags. Ad- 
dress Box No. 615, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous 


Sprayer — Will purchase used spray 
equipment unit suitable for custom 
orchard work. Complete portable unit 
truck or tractor drawn, any standard 
make, good condition. Eastern loca- 
tion. Give age, price, other details. 
Address Box No. 613, c/o Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Buy-Trade-Sell: Phero!, Napthalene, 
Para, DDT, BHC, Pyrethrum, Glycols, 
Cellosolves, Ethanolamines Other 
Chemicals, Solvents, etc. Chemical 
Service Corporation, 86-02 Beaver St., 
New York 5, N. Y 


Distributorships Available in some 
areas for Tykor Insecticida] Sano- 
White, the leading insecticidal white 
wall coating. Widely accepted by com- 
mercial sprayers, farmers and others 
as best available. Referred to in °52 
Spring Farm Quarterly article. Write 
Tykor Productions Division, The Bor- 
den Company, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. 


ACS Pesticide Div. Meets 
The Pesticides Subdivision of 
the Division of Agricultural and 
Food Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society will sponsor a 
symposium on “The Significance of 
Pesticide Residues” at the national 
spring meetings to be held in Mil 
Wisconsin, March 30 to 


April 3. This symposium will be 


\“ aukee, 


presented on April 1 and 2 and will 
be followed by a program of sub 
mitted papers of further interest to 
agricultural chemists and entomolo- 
gists on April 3, it has been an- 
nounced. The complete program will 


be published later. 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology—Research 
Entomology—Legal Service 


Author of 
“Chemistry & Uses of Insecticides” 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


926 Stannage Ave. Albany 6, Calif. 


+4, 
a a ee 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Cc. It in refi to apray injury 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, Californie 


socssosedt 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
415 Lexington Ave., Rm. 808 


New York 17, New York 
MU rroy Hill 7-1488-89 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


P. ©. Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florido 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Krilium Use Clarified 

Some confusion has arisen over 
the function of “Krilium,” new agri- 
cultural product manufactured by 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
A telegram from Larry Schulenburg, 
Monsanto, indicates that Krilium is 
not a fertilizer, but should be con- 
sidered a supplemental material, to 
be used to “mutual advantage” with 
fertilizer. 

The text of Mr. Schulenburg’s 
telegram follows: 

“Appreciate any emphasis you 
can make of the fact that Krilium is 
not a fertilizer. Actually, as Dr. C. 
A. Hochwalt, vice-president in charge 
of research and development for Mon- 
santo has stated, current tests may 
show that Krilium and fertilizer can 


often be applied in the same operation 


to mutual advantage. 

“Krilium does not provide ad- 
ditional crop or plant nutrients, but 
permits those nutrients already in 
soil to become more effective in growth 
Monsanto at no time has 
meant to imply that tests thus far 
indicate the replacement of fertilizer 
with Krilium.” 


pr sccesses 


+. 

Alabama Short Course Set 

The third annual short course 
at Auburn, Alabama, is to be held 
February 26 & 27, according to G. R. 
Williamson, Agricultural Sulphur & 
Chemical Co., Dothan, Alla. 

Normally attended by county 
agents, dealers, distributors, blenders 
and formulators of agricultural chem 
icals, as well as custom operators, the 
Meeting is expected to draw a large 
attendance, Mr. Williamson said. 

* 

Conn. Veg. Growers Meet 

Connecticut vegetable 
ers were to hold their annual mid- 
winter meeting at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Haven, February 7. Roy E. Norcross, 
New Haven County Agent, in charge 
of the event, said he expected a crowd 
of more than 200 to attend 

Irving Christensen, Wilson, 
Conn., president of the group, was 
to preside at the meeting and Dr 
James G. Horsfall, director of the 
Experiment Station, was to welcome 
the Association. 


grow: 
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Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 

Aluminum Co. of America 

American Agricultural Chemical Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Potash & Chem. Corp. 

Andrews, W. R. E. Sales, Inc. 

Antara Chemicals, Division of General 
Dyestuffs Corp. 

Arkell & Smiths 

Armour & Co. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. 

Atlas Powder Co. 

Attapulgus Clay Co. . 


Boker, H. J, & Bro. 56, 
Bagpak Division, International Paper Co. 84 
Baughman Mfg. Co. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Berkshire Chemicals, Inc. 

Betner, Benj. C. Co. 


Chase Bag Co. 

Chemical Construction Corp. 
Chemical Corporation of Colorado 
Chipman Chemical Co. 

Cohutta Tale Co. 

Columbia Southern Chemical Corp. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Cooper, Wm. & Nephews, Inc. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 


Davison Chemical Corp. 
de Ong, Dr. E. R. 
Dow Chemical Co. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 
Durham Chemical Co. 

Edco Corp. 

Eston Chemicals, Inc. 

Floridin Co. 

Fry Co., Geo. H. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Geigy Co. 

General Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Glendon Pyrophylilite Co. 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Heckathorn & Co. 

Highway Equipment Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Hercules Steel Products Corp. 
Hough Cc., Frank G. 

Huber, J. M. Corp. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Hymon, Julius & Co. 


International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp. 3rd Cover 


Johns-Manville Co. 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 


Kolker Chemical Works, Inc. 
Kraft Bag Co. 
Koppers Co. 


lion Oil Co.. 


Marathon Corp. . 

Marietta Concrete Corp. ——— 
Mclaughlin Gormley King Co. - 101 
Mercantile Agencies Export Corp. - . 116 


Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 60, 96, 


National Agricultural Chemicals Ass'n. 

Novgatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co. * 

Niagora Chem. Div., Food Machinery & 
Chem. Corp. . 

Nino! Loboratories, Inc. 

Nopco Chemical Co. 


Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Penick, S. B. & Co. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Co. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 

Phillips Chemical Co. 

Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical Co. 
Division of Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co. 

Potash Company of America 

Poulsen, A. E. & Co. 

Powell, John & Co. 

Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co. 

Pulverizing Machinery Co. 


Raymond Pulverizing Division, Combus- 
tion Engineering Superheater, Inc. 

Riedeburg, Theodore Associates 

Rodgers, George G. Co. 

Rohm & Haas Co. 


Shell Chemical Co. 

Southeastern Clay Co. 

Spencer Chemical Co. 

Spraying Systems Co. 

Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

Standard Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Tennessee Corp. 

Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 
Titlestad, Nicolay Corp. 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
United Chemical Co. 

United Clay Mines Corp. 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
U. S. Potash Compony 

U. S. Steel Corp. 


Valley Chemical Co. 

Vanderbilt Co., R. T. 

Velsicol Corp. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Worren Div., Amer. Steel Dredge Co. 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
Willson Products. Inc. 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Foundation 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 
Woudhuysen, H. L.. & Associates 


Young Machinery Co. 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but 
no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
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PRODUCT made of sand, ce 
and 


organisms,” 


including 
being sold by 
England firm as a sort of 
failed to pass 
the critical inspection of the Federal 


ment water, 
“certain 
1 New 
agricultusal cure-all, 
Trade Commission recently. Known 


Yell Matrix disc,” the 


material was advertised as being ef 


as the “Brown 
fective as a fertilizer, in purifying 
water, in eliminating weeds, in mak- 
ing unnecessary the application of 
insect sprays, and reducing the mor- 
tality of young ducks and chickens 
The FTC inspector's report said that 
the product just doesn’t do the things 
its makers claim! 


— 
The Bureau of Reclamation 
recently 43.000 


of $4 


used some pounds 
rotenone in Bumping Reser- 
voir, in the Cascade Mountains. to kill 
off suckers, squawfish and shiners 
which had driven trout other 
favorite sporting fish from the area. 
The toxicant was “applied” by 27 
out-board botor boats, each of which 
towed a gunny sack filled with roten 
one which was forced from the bag 
by the water's motion. The operation 
was regarded 
the unwanted creatures were 
found dead by the thousands. The 
lake “quarantined” two 
months, allowing time for the roten- 


and 


as highly successful, 
since 
was for 
one to lose its toxicity 
om 
Occasional complaints from 
subscribers on the west coast indi 
cate that second 
deliver the goods in 
manner. We 


instances, it 


class mail fails to 
a very rapid 
learned that in 


taken 


have 
has 
of 
Chemicals to reach western readers 

This seems slightly 
keeping with 1952 and our boasts of 


some two 


weeks for Agricultural 


copies 
out of 


how speedily everything can be done 
in this modern time. Planes cross the 


ocean in a matter of a morning or 


afternoon; fast transportation by rail 
and air is in service all the way across 
day 


America 24 hours a 
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Yet, despite all this, second 
class postal to have 
bogged down to a point where the 
famed pony express of pre-Civil 
War days offered a faster means of 
Operating from St 


Sefvice seems 


mail 
Joseph, Mo. to the Pacific, a distance 


of nearly 2,000 miles, the scheduled 


carrying 


time of this galloping enterprise was 


10 days. And on one special occasion, 


when Lincoln's first inaugural was 
being transported, (this was before 
either railroads or telegraph lines 
reached beyond the midwest) the trip 
was made in 7 days and 17 hours 

- 

The grapevine has it that a 
group of Canadians is thinking of 
forming an association which would 
be similar to both the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association and 
the Chemical Specialties Manufac- 
turers’ Association in the U. S. Repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Chemical 
industry were expected to meet with 


interested parties in the U. S. soon. 


do you get 80 


body knows the magazine is 
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HE Army examines all recruits to eliminate physical duds 


It's a good idea with advertising too 


out if you really are covering markets which you do and can 
sell. Or 


of chemicals for agriculture w 


waste? Of course, if it is the field 
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AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


ARMY 
MEDICAL 


Check up and find 


cn you want to cover, every 


NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Ample resources for prompt deliveries of 
large tonnages from Jnternational’s modern 
mines and plants in Florida at Noralyn, 
Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; in Tennessee 


at Mt. Pleasant and Wales. 


© phosphate for the manufacture of complete 
PHOSPHATE DIVISION plant foods 


* natural ground rock phosphate for 
direct application to the soil 


© phosphate for the manufacture of 
industrial chemicals 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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